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THE POSSIBILITY OF A CONNECTION BETWEEN 
MITANNI AND THE DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES? 


GEORGE WILLIAM Brown 
KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


THE MITANNI, as is well known, were a people who lived in the 
great bend of the upper Euphrates River about the fifteenth century 
B. C. Their neighbors on the west were the Hittites; on the east 





* Principal Works referred to, and abbreviations used. 
ATS Aiyangar, M. Srinivasa; Tamil Studies, First Series. Madras, 
Guardian Press, 1914. 
B Bork, Ferdinand, “ Die Mitanni Sprache,” MVAG, Parts 1 and 2, 
1909. Citations from the text of the letter indicate column 
and line; I, 85=column I, line 85. 
Caldwell, the Reverend R. (Bishop) ; A Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian or South India Family of Languages. London, 
1856. (The book lacks table of contents and index; paging is 
different in other editions of the work). 
Clay, Albert T.; Personal Names from Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
the Cassite Period. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1912. 
Kittel, Rev. Dr. R.; A Grammar of the Kannada Language. 
Mangalore, Basel Mission, 1903. 
Knudzton, J. A.; Die Hl-Amarna Tafeln. Leipzig, Hinrichs. 
Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IV. 
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“ An ancient Tamil Grammar by a Native Author,” published in 
Rev. G. U. Pope’s Third Tamil Grammar. Madras, 1859. The 
citations are from sections. 
Pope, The Reverend G. U.; A Handbook of the Ordinary Dialect 
of the Tamil Language. Seventh Edition, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 1904. 
Pope, The Rev. G. U.; The Ndladiydr. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1893. 
Pope, The Rev. G. U.; “ A Brief Outline of the Grammar of the 
Tuda Language.” Published as Appendix to Col. William E. 
Marshall’s A Phrenologist among the Todas. London. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1873. 
SDP Scheil, V.; Delegation en Perse, Mémoires. Paris, Leroux, 1901- 
1911. 
UAW  Uhlenbeck, C. C.; Kurzgefasstes Etymologisches Wérterbuch der 
Altindisches Sprache. Amsterdam, Miiller, 1898, 1899. 
WPVW Walde, A. and Pokorny, J.; Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der Indo- 
germanischen Sprachen. Berlin. DeGruyter & Co., 1928—. 
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they seem at one time to have had control of Nineveh, and hence 
of Assyria. It is possible that at the height of their power they 
occupied the northern part of Syria. That they were a people of 
importance is attested by the considerable number of proper names 
in the cuneiform inscriptions which are classified by Clay and 
others as Hittite-Mitanni (CPN 28-35). The Mitanni carried on 
an unsuccessful war with Egypt about the middle of the 15th 
century; following this they remained in subsidiary alliance with 
Egypt until they were absorbed by the Hittite Empire about a 
century later. During this period two, or perhaps three, Mitanni 
princesses were married to Egyptian monarches (Hall, Ancient 
History of the Near East, p. 262). Concerning the people them- 
selves we know practically nothing. The names of their rulers (Sau- 
shatar, Artatama, Shutarna, Artashumara, Tushratta, Mattiuaza), 
suggest that the rulers at least were of Aryan descent. This has. 
indeed been questioned, but the general concensus of opinion is 
that the names in question are really Aryan (Bork, JRAS, 1928, 
p. 52). We may then infer that the Mitanni were a non-Aryan 
people ruled over by an Aryan dynasty. The remains of the 
Mitanni language show no relationship to Indo-European. 
Various theories have been advanced to account for the con- 
nection between the Mitanni and the Aryans. The most probable 
seems to be that Aryan dynasts, and perhaps a military aristocracy, 
obtained control of this region, as they did of other areas, notably 
Persia and India. This most likely occurred during the migration 
of the Aryans toward the east; that it represents an invasion from 
India or its vicinity, as suggested by Konow (The Aryan Gods of 
the Mitanni People), seems most improbable. And it may be 
added that the names of rulers so far discovered have more affinity 
with the Persian than the Indian branch of the Aryan tongue. 
Our sources for the study of the Mitanni language are part of 
the rich spoils of Tel el-Amarna. Letter No. 24 in Knudzton 
(KAT) is wholly in that language. In addition there are many 
words in an unknown tongue in Nos. 22 and 25; inasmuch as these 
letters enumerate lists of articles contained in presents sent by 
Tushratta, king of the Mitanni, to Nimmuria, king of Egypt, it 
is reasonably certain that these words too are Mitanni. They are 
largely names of ornaments and precious stones, for which it is 
very difficult to suggest even a tentative translation. From the 
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lexical standpoint, however, they do afford some aid in this study. 
Several German scholars worked on, this material, and the result 
of their labors, including transliteration, translation, glossary and 
grammar, was published in 1909, over the name of Ferdinand Bork 
in the MVAG. This has been severely criticised by Skoeld 
(JRAS, 1926, pp. 667-678), and defended by Bork (JRAS, 1928, 
pp. 51-62). The criticism is largely concerned with phonetics. 
The chief allegation is that Bork has not correctly interpreted some 
of the cuneiform signs in which the letter was written, and that 
since the phonetical base is unsound, the whole structure reared by 
Bork is valueless. The writer does not have the knowledge neces- 
sary to decide this matter, but it seems to him that on the whole 
Bork has the better of the argument; that even though it be 
granted that Bork’s work is not flawless, still enough of it remains 
dependable to form a tentative basis for a philological, or at least 
a grammatical, study. 

In deciphering the Mitanni letter, unfortunately, no bilingual 
document was available; on the other hand the letter in question 
was but one of several written to Egypt by Tushratta. All the 
others were written in the common diplomatic Babylonian of the 
times, and hence relatively easy to translate. From these latter 
letters the relationship of the Mitanni to Egypt was clear, and 
from their contents the general nature of the substance of the one 
Mitanni letter could be inferred. Some assistance was also derived 
from Eiamite, which seems to be connected with Mitanni. Perhaps 
it is a fair criticism to say that Bork’s translation in the MVAG 
for 1909 is a little too ambitious in view of the limited amount 
of real knowledge available. But it should also be added that he 
does not by any means consider the results he gives as final. He 
hopes to see his work made obsolete, but doubts whether we shall 
have a correct translation of the Mitanni document for a hundred 
years, unless we succeed in obtaining light from a bilingual source 
(MVAG, 1909, p. 2; JRAS, 1928). The writer’s opinion is that 
the grammatical side of Bork’s results is more to be depended on 
than the lexical side; that Bork has with reasonable accuracy 
differentiated the nouns and the verbs, that he has listed the 
flexional increments of these two important parts of speech, and 
in part at least has correctly discerned the functions of these incre- 
ments. With the acceptance of these postulates, then, it seems 
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justifiable to use Bork’s work as a basis for further investigation, 
even if we grant the possibility of a considerable margin of error. 

In the course of certain investigations carried on some time 
ago, the writer noticed that some of the peculiarities of Mitanni, 
as noted by Bork, are also characteristics of Tamil and of other 
Dravidian languages. This group of languages contains four 
literary languages—Tamil, Malayalam, Kanarese, and Telugu— 
all located in the south of India or north of Ceylon, and a group 
of non-literary languages, used to the north of the four already 
named. This latter includes Toda, Tulu, Kui, Kurukh, Malto, 
and Gondi, the last being the most important of this group. 
Finally there is the strange linguistic island of Brahui in eastern 
Baluchistan, certainly to be identified as a Dravidian language. 
According to the best authorities, the Tamil Kural can not be 
placed later than the tenth century of our era; many place it much 
earlier (LZ, p. 301). But there was Tamil literature earlier than 
this; the Tolkappiyam, a grammatical work, is said to be the oldest 
work extant in the language, and it quotes earlier works. Mr. M. 
Srinivasa Aiyangar (AT'S, p. 211) after a careful discussion, dates 
_ the early or “ Academic ” period of Tamil literature from 600 B. c. 
to 150 a. p. While this date is not generally accepted, it is reason- 
ably safe to say that we know of Tamil as a literary language from 
the earliest Christian centuries. Malayalam has branched off from 
Tamil at a relatively modern date (L, p. 348). Ancient Kanarese 
literature dates from at least the middle of the tenth century (L, 
p. 365). Inscriptions go back to about 600 a. p. (K, p. 2). The 
oldest extant Telugu work belongs to about 1050 a. p. But the 
Telugus had an alphabet at least as early as the seventh century 
(L, p. 580). The oldest Tamil alphabet, the Vatteluttu, is con- 
sidered by Aiyangar to be independent of the North India alpha- 
bets; he also states that the “existence of pure Tamil words like 
ezhuttu (letters) and swvadi (book) disproves the theory that 
Agastya brought the alphabet with him from Upper India.” He 
would also place the Tamil alphabet as early at least as the fourth 
century B. c. (ATS, pp. 113 ff.). The existence of these words for 
“letters” and “book” does carry evidential weight, although 
hardly enough to prove Aiyangar’s contention. This much seems 
certain, however: Dravidian words and forms may be traced back 
to the early Christian centuries. 
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The problem raised in this paper is the possibility of a connec- 
tion between Mitanni and the Dravidian languages. Assuming the 
substantial accuracy of Bork’s work, as indicated above, it is 
possible to trace a large number of parallelisms, too many, it is 
thought, to be the result of mere accident. These resemblances lie 
in the fields of (1) Phonology, (2) Grammar, (3) Lexicology. 


I. PHONOLOGY 


In taking up first of all the subject of phonology, one must 
recognize at the outset that in the transcription of words from a 
foreign tongue written in the Babylonian character, there is much 
room for error. The same sign may represent more than one 
syllable, and these syllables may be widely dissimilar. Moreover, 
there are many possible sounds without means of accurate repre- 
sentation in the Babylonian writing. When it comes to writing 
down foreign words, the difficulties are very great: the scribe may 
not hear correctly; when he is dealing with a strange sound he 
may use different characters on different occasions to represent it; 
he may use double letters when he should have used single, and 
vice versa. The task is slightly easier if the scribe is merely 
transcribing a written document and is familiar with the signs 
employed in both languages, but even here there is room for an 
abundance of errors. It is Bork’s opinion that the Mitanni letter 
is such a transcription from a document originally written in 
another character (B, p. 7). If this opinion be correct, it is a 
basis for fuller confidence in the phonetic integrity of the Mitanni 
letter, yet it is not a guarantee against idiosyncracies of the copyist 
or illegible passages in the document, or scribal errors in the 
language first employed. Nor does it guarantee that a given 
Babylonian character represents a single Mitanni sound, or that 
the Mitanni sounds are represented with absolute accuracy. 

Bork’s transcription has stood, however, for twenty years with- 
out serious thought of radical amendment. Such changes as may 
fall within a class of sounds, as the substitution of one labial for 
another, would not seriously affect the phonetic situation from the 
standpoint of comparative philology; we would not be able to 
attain absolute exactness, but comparisons would furnish a reason- 
ably sound basis for a preliminary study. Under the circum- 
stances, an investigator unacquainted with the niceties of cunei- 
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form can do no better than follow the transcription of Bork. And 
that is what will be done in this paper, unless otherwise noted. 

Tamil is considered to be the most typical of the Dravidian 
languages; we may therefore take it is as the norm for that family. 
Though the present alphabet of Tamil is related to that of Sans- 
krit, the sound system is entirely different, in respect both of 
vowels and of consonants. This is said in reference to purely 
Dravidian words; all the Dravidian languages have been pro- 
foundly influenced by Sanskrit, and have borrowed many words, 
especially in the fields of religion and higher culture generally. 
As a rule, attempts are made to reproduce the Sanskrit sounds in 
such words with more or less exactness, and for this purpose char- 
acters are employed which correspond to the Sanskrit. Such ex- 
otics need not be considered in this paper. 

The comparative table of the vowels is as follows: 


Tamil Mitanni 
a, a a 

4, i L 
u, u 
e, é € 

0, O, 7) 
ei (ai) 

au 


(Tamil from C, p. 97; Mitanni from B, p. 9) 

The table, however, in regard to Mitanni, is probably not quite 
correct; there must have been both long and short vowel sounds. 
It may be noted that the use of separate signs in Tamil for long 
and short vowels was not always general; the distinction between 
long and short e and long and short o is a relatively recent matter, 
perhaps as late as 1700 (C, p.96). The diphthong au of the Tamil 
alphabet is used only in the representation of borrowed words; 
it is not a true Tamil sound. Only one diphthong is left, some- 
times pronounced ai at the beginning of a word, et elsewhere. 
Some authorities, (e. g. C, p. 101), always transcribe the char- 
acter by et; Caldwell considers it a derivative from e+ i. Fre- 
quently et is used to represent Sanskrit d: Sanskrit vidya = 
Tamil vitter (PN, p. 316). Bork does not recognize any Mitanni 
diphthongs; there are, however, such combinations as atta-t, tana-u, 
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tana-o. Whether these were pronounced as diphthongs or a weak 
semi-vowel was introduced between two vowels to prevent hiatus 
is not clear; possibly the latter course was adopted, as is general 
in Dravidian. In fact, the insertion of a semivowel between two 
dissimilar vowels not converted into a diphthong is a phvnetic 
phenomenon due to laws of speech which are universal; such 
semivowels may not appear in writing, as they are sometimes 
pronounced so faintly as not to be detected by any but a most 
observant ear. 

This vowel system is general throughout the Dravidan languages. 
To represent sounds in words borrowed from Sanskrit or some 
other Indo-Aryan language, it becomes necessary to introduce 
appropriate characters, but such sounds are not found in pureiy 
Dravidian words. The non-literary languages, Gondi, Brahui, and 
others, are frequently writen in modern times in non-Dravidian 
alphabets, but it would seem that even these languages conform 
generally to the Dravidian norm. It will be seen that the Mitanni 
alphabet agrees closely with the Dravidian as far as vowels are 
concerned. Yet this agreement is not to be overstressed, although 
there is some weight in the fact that there do not seem to be any 
vowels in one language not found in the other. 

The consonantal systems of Mitanni and Tamil, as far as known, 


are as follows: 


Stops and Nasals Mitanni Tamil 
Velars (Gutturals) k (g) k(g)n 
Palatals (é) ch, (j), i,” 
Cerebrals t, (d),n 
Dentals t, (d),n t, (d),n 
Labials p, (b), m p, (b),m 


It will be noted that Tamil possesses the five classes of stops 
familiar to us from Sanskrit and the Indian Languages generally, 
and in each of these five classes it has an unvoiced, a voiced, and 
a nasal sound. The characters representing the voiced sounds 
have been placed in parentheses, the reason being that both voiced 
and unvoiced sounds are represented by the same sign. When 
the sign for &, for instance, is initial, it is always unvoiced; in 
any other position it is voiced. To represent the voiced g at the 
beginning of a pure Tamil word is not possible. To represent the 
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unvoiced & in the middle of a word the character is doubled. 
Hence we have arigirén, “I perish”, and arikkirén, “I destroy ”, 
So firmly fixed is this rule in the language that even in the middle 
of a sentence an initial surd is generally doubled after a vowel in 
order to preserve the unvoiced sound: pudu, “new” and kanakkan, 
“accountant ” give us pudukkanakkan, “The new accountant ”. 
One of the chief phonetic puzzles in Mitanni has been the fact 
that the same sign seems to represent both voiced and unvoiced 
sounds; transcriptions sometimes give us 7'usratta and sometimes 
DuSsratta. Elamite presents the same problem (B, pp. 9, 16). 
It is quite within the bounds of possibility that we are dealing 
here with a phenomenon similar to that appearing in Tamil. The 
large number of double consonants found in Mitanni might be 
explained on the basis of such a supposition, though allowance 
would naturally have to be made for irregularities due to tran- 
scription into another alphabet. 

Mitanni shows no cerebrals. It is possible that none existed; 
it is also possible that the difficulty of transcription into the 
Babylonian character may account for their absence. In the 
discussion of Tamil r and Mitanni §, the possibility of the existence 
‘of such sounds will be considered. — 

In regard to nasals Tamil has five kinds of n, representing 
four different classes. In English we have but one sign, though 
we have all the sounds. The nm in ring, inch, stint, and plinth, is 
pronounced respectively as a velar, a palatal, an alveolar, and a 
dental. The fact that Mitanni has but two nasal symbols, namely 
n and m, does not indicate that only the dental and labial nasal 
sounds were present. Normally a nasal combined with a following 
mute is conformed to the class of the mute, as English illustrates. 
Extra signs for the nasals are necessary only when a language 
is very exact in representing sounds, or when the nasal is initial, 
or used alone. It is a reasonable supposition that the pronuncia- 
tion of Mitanni n conformed to that of the following sound. 

Bork is not very clear as to the exact pronunciation intended 
by the character ¢. The best possibility is that it represents a 
Mitanni z. Other possibilities are 7 and ch, although he prefers 
the z sound (B, pp. 19-21). The whole discussion leaves the 
impression of an attempt to describe the sound of Tamil ch, a very 
soft palatal, almost a dental, so soft that it is frequently transcribed 
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§ instead of ch (C, p. 4 passim). This is the Tamil representative 
of Sanskrit c, ch, j, jh, §, s. (PH, p. 16). It may also be used 
to represent Persian or Arabic z: chillé for zila’, “a district”; 
archi for arzi, “a petition or request ”, mechi for mez, “a table ”. 
As far as Bork has been able to describe the sound, it would seem 
to agree well with Tamil ch or §. The stop sounds of the two 
languages probably are in substantial agreement. 
Semivowels and Liquids: 


Mitanni Tamil 
y y 
w (as in German) v 
r Ng 
l Ll 


Regarding y nothing special need be said. It is simply the 
palatal spirant or semivowel. Bork now regards ww (German) as 
ff. (JRAS, 1928, p. 57). This agrees exactly with the Dravidian 
practice as shown in Tamil; doubling a sonant symbol indicates 
a surd sound. The three Tamil r’s are respectively dental, cere- 
bral, and palatal. There are also two /’s, dental and cerebral. 
Whether Mitanni had all these separate liquids it is impossible to 
say. We must remember that Mitanni sounds have to be repre- 
sented by the inadequate Babylonian script. But Bork suggests 
that the sign § stands for an earlier 7, which also interchanges with 
a dialectic 7 (B, p. 27 ff). His opinion is based on important 
phonetic data. Should he be right, we have at least two 7’s, and 
probably two /’s in Mitanni. The whole behavior of the Mitanni 
§ suggests that we are dealing with the primitive sound represented 
by the Tamil r. Since the Dravidians, relatively few in number, 
overcame and imposed their language or languages on the earlier 
inhabitants of India, primitive Dravidian must have been altered 
to suit the speech habits of the people incorporated into the Dra- 
vidian sphere, and the resultant sound of any given difficult proto- 
Dravidian sound must have varied considerably. The proto-Dra- 
vidian (Tamil and Toda) r thoroughly illustrates this. In what 
may be considered its purest form, it is described as a rough rrr 
sound in which a z is mingled (PH, p. 9), or, in Toda, as a com- 
bination of r, 1, and z (PT, p. 243). From Toda it is translit- 
erated by rzh; Tamil pronounces it differently in different areas. 
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In the north it is pronounced zh or rzh, in the south as cerebral /. 
In some parts both these sounds are too difficult for the speakers, 
and y is used to represent it (cf. C, p. 108; PH, p. 9). In 
Kanarese it is represented by a cerebral J, in Telugu by d. But 
even this does not tell the whole story. Pope says (PN, p. 272), 
“The question of the origin of the cerebral letters (d, n, J, and r) 
is a very important one for Tamil lexicography. It may be that 
these are all forms of one letter, a hard J, since they are all often 
interchangeable both in Tamil itself and in the various dialects, 
the Telugu, for example, using d for the Tamil r. It seems prob- 
able their use originated in an attempt to express sounds existing 
in other languages, such as Sanskrit, for which Tamil itself had 
no characters.” The theory of their origin contained in the last 
sentence is certainly wrong, since the sound is found in pure 
Dravidian words: eruttu, “letter”; Tamil éru, Kanarese élu, 
Toda élzh, “seven”. To be sure, since Tamil has spirants only 
dialectically, Sanskrit s is represented by t: nasta becomes nattam. 
Moreover cerebrals may even exchange with dentals: Tamil ondru, 
vulgar onnu, “one”, cf. Malayalam oru, Kanarese ondu. 

Three other characters remain, h, s, §. The last named has 
already been considered. Concerning h Bork is in doubt; that 
it is some sort of a spirant is probable, whether a mere rough 
breathing or a velar he is not sure. But since it seems to come 
from the velar source (B, pp. 30 f.), the most probable conjecture 
is that we are dealing with what, originally at least, was a velar 
spirant. Such a sound (the aytham) is recognized in Tamil, but 
is rarely used. Aiyangar says of it that, “It is found in no other 
Indian or European languages, and it seems to suggest some con- 
nection of the Tamil race with the Semitic or Western Asiatic 
nations” (AT'S, p. 134). Moreover Tamil has a “soft sound 
similar to the Arabic ghayn”, which is represented by k& or ch 
(ATS, p. 134). Similar sounds are found in Kanarese (K, p. 7). 
We are probably right in supposing that anciently Dravidian 
recognized one or more spirants, including a velar. In modern 
Tamil such sounds would be represented generally by k (g): cf. 
Sanskrit loham, Tamil légam, “iron”. We may assume that the 
equation of Mitanni h and Tamil & is justified, and compare such 
words as Mitanni hAilli, Tamil kéli, “ asked.” 

Since modern Tamil possesses no true sibilant, we must observe 
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how sibilants are treated in borrowed words. An s has been bor- 
rowed for use in Sanskrit words, but Sanskrit s is also represented 
in Tamil by ¢ or y (PH, p. 16). But s is allowable in some other 
languages, and they seem to have preserved the letter from an 
earlier stage: cf. Gondi saiyiing, Tamil aindu, “five”; Gondi 
sdring, Tamil dru, “ six ”. 

Summarizing this comparison of the alphabets, it may be said: 
(1) that there is remarkable accord in the vowel systems of the 
two tongues; and (2) that the consonants, while not agreeing 
quite so closely, show a very general agreement. It is possible 
that if we had a more accurate representation of the Mitanni 
sounds, they might be found to agree even more closely with the 
Dravidian. 

II. GRAMMAR 


Grammatical agreement is generally accepted as the supreme 
proof of linguistic affinity. If one takes up first the general char- 
acterization of Mitanni as given by Bork, he will be impressed by 
its resemblance to a description of Dravidian. He first notes (B, 
p. 9) the extraordinary fullness of forms employed. This is 
characteristic of all Dravidian languages, and surprisingly so in 
some of the non-literary languages, as Gondi. He next points 
out the fact that Mitanni does not distinguish between Active 
and Passive verbal forms (B, p. 10). This is also true of the 
Dravidian languages (L, p. 296; PH, p. 74). The verbal forms, 
a host of them, are built up on participles in both languages 
(B, p. 10; C, p. 383). Neither Mitanni nor Dravidian possesses 
a true relative pronoun, though Bork finds in the element ne, used 
in declension, “ein Art von Relativum” (B, p. 45). Also, both 
Mitanni and Dravidian are destitute of general negatives, such as 
our “no” and “not”. They employ instead negative verbal 
forms (B, pp. 11, 12; LZ, p. 296). On the other hand, none of 
the differences between the two languages seems to be so great as 
to make relationship appear out of question. The one point of 
importance is that Bork finds possessive and objective forms of 
the pronouns, which are appended to nouns and verbs (B, pp. 41 f., 
62-65). Dravidian furnishes no parallel to this phenomenon, which 
is so marked a feature of the Semitic languages. But I am not 
convinced that Bork and his fellow laborers have correctly diag- 
nosed the case in all respects. I am inclined to think that some 
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of the forms he cites are personal endings, added in the Dravidian 
fashion to participles, and that some are susceptible of other inter- 
pretation. If Bork should turn out to be correct, the question 
might rise as to whether this difference is great enough to counter- 
balance the vast number of similarities in the languages. 


The Noun 


So far nothing worthy of comment has been discovered in the 
derivation of nouns. Some of them seem to be roots or to be 
derived from roots by the addition of simple suffixes. But interest 
is aroused when we come to the subject of inflexion. Bork tells 
us (B, pp. 70f.) that Mitanni, like Elamite and the Caucasic 
languages, knows no grammatical gender, but recognizes a distinc- 
tion between the Personal and the Irrational. He considers this 
a matter of extraordinary importance (B, p. 43). And such it is. 
Unfortunately his exposition of this is not so full as some other 
parts of his account. But assuming the general correctness of 
his statement, and noting the use of §, (/), and n as signs of the 
masculine, J as sign of the feminine, and m as sign of the neuter, 
we have exactly the sort of distinction observed in Tamil and in 
most of the other Dravidian languages. According to this system, 
nouns and pronouns are divided into “ high caste ” and “ casteless ” 
groups. The high caste nouns include the names of gods, men, and 
demons, and are masculine or feminine in the singular according 
to the sex of the being named; casteless nouns refer to all other 
objects, animate or inanimate; they include animals and even the 
word for “child”, and do not distinguish gender. The division 
is between Rational and Irrational. Masculine and feminine nouns 
have a common or epicene plural. Neuter nouns have a plural of 
their own. Together these make the “five classes” into which 
Tamil grammarians divide nouns (PH, p. 36). Apparently this 
is the system employed in Mitanni. As far as I can learn there are 
traces of this in the living Caucasic languages, but not a consistent 
pervasive scheme. On the other hand, it may be called the differ- 
entia of the Dravidian languages, though indeed some variations 
and corruptions of the scheme are to be met with in those lan- 
guages which have been most influenced through contact with 
others. With the exception of some American Indian languages, 
I believe this division of nouns is not to be found in any other 
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family of languages in the world. This very remarkable con- 
formity between Mitanni and Dravidian at once invites attention, 
and raises the question as to whether other correspondences bear 
out the suggestion of a connection between the languages. 


Gender 


As already stated, Bork finds §, 1, and nm used as signs of the 
masculine. In the characteristic Dravidian languages we find the 
following signs of the masculine: 


Tamil, an, dn, 6n (C, pp. 176 ff.). 
Kanarese, anu, am (C, p. 177; K, p. 111). 
Telugu, adu, udu, du (C, pp. 176 ff.). 


According to Caldwell, all these forms go back to an earlier 
cerebral, dn or dl. These two forms are really independent words, 
and both anciently and in more modern times carry in Tamil and 
some other languages the signification “male”. Assuming what 
I think is correct, that § was used to transliterate cerebral char- 
acters, we find the Dravidian languages exactly reproducing the 
old Mitanni masculine terminations, all three of them being found 
in use today in some form or other. We must note that in the 
Dravidian languages interchange of the cerebrals ¢, d, r, J, and 
even , is very frequent (C, pp. 116, 122; K, p. 83). Moreover, 
the cerebrals are sometimes converted into dentals (C, p. 123). 

Bork gives / as the sign of the feminine, citing Sala, “ daughter,” 
and ela, “sister,” along with Elamite sak, “son,” and tke, 
“brother” (B, p. 43). The regular feminine ending in Tamil 
and Malayalam is al, al: cf. Tamil magan, “son”, magal, 
“daughter”. Traces of this termination are found in other Dra- 
vidian languages (C, pp. 179 f). These terminations an, dn, al, al 
are also found in the pronoun and in innumerable verbal and 
derivative forms. 

The m, which Bork finds as the sign of the neuter nominative 
in Mitanni, is found as the nominative ending in many Tamil 
neuter nouns. It is looked upon not as a distinctive sign of gender, 
although in effect it is such, but rather as a formative (C, p. 433). 
A root word for “tree” in many Dravidian languages is mara. 
In Tamil the nominative is maram. But in the oblique cases the 
m disappears, an inflexional base (atta) is added, and the case 
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ending appended to this: marattei, accusative; marattil, locative. 
The same m is found, though less freely, in some of the other 
Dravidian languages. 

Number 


In the matter of number, Bork has been able to find but little. 
His feeling is that the same form of the Mitanni noun is capable 
of expressing both singular and plural. This is still true of 
Dravidian, though not so prominent a feature as in earlier days. 
The plural sign, especially with neuters, and along with numerals, 
is generally omitted in Tamil if the context brings out the plural 
idea. Old Tamil preferred to use abstract terms, rather than 
concrete plurals, to express the plural idea: cf. véndu, arachu, 
both meaning “royalty,” instead of the regular plural forms 
véndar, arachar, “kings” (ATS, p. 175). Toda, which preserves 
many archaisms, has no plural form for nouns (PT, p. 245). 


Case 


When one first looks at Tamil or any other typical Dravidian 
language, the subject of case seems hopelessly confused. A noun 
may have the nominative form used in a case evidently not nomina- 
tive; it may have a short and clear case ending; it may have an 
inflectional ending between the noun and the distinctive case sign ; 
it may use the ordinary genitive ending as such for an inflectional 
ending; or case endings may be piled one on top of the other 
until the ending is much longer than the original noun. There 
may be changes in the form of the noun itself, as doubling of the 
final letter. Or if the final vowel of a noun ending in an open 
syllable is retained in declension, a semi-vowel is inserted. To 
illustrate, “ mother’s house ” may be tei-vidu, “ mother-house ”, or 
there may be added to the first noun any one of the particles a, 
adu, ddu, in, udeiya, or inudeiya to express the genitive relation. 
So in the locative we may have as endings i, idattil, or inidattil. 
And so with all the cases. Very frequently with a noun the 
genitive form and the inflexional base are identical; hence the 
genitive ending may appear before the ending for any other 
oblique case. Dravidian grammarians, following the example of 
Sanskrit with its clear cut declensional system, have sought to 
compress the noun-relational system of the Tamil into eight cases, 
including the nominative and the vocative. The whole scheme is 
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unnatural. The noun is inflected by adding particles expressing 
relationship; and as the number of relations is indefinite, so is 
the number of particles which may be employed and the number 
of cases which may thus be created. The situation is comparable 
to the use of prepositions in English, all of them governing the 
so-called objective case. In Dravidian the corresponding particles 
are suffixed instead of prefixed. It is more correct to speak of the 
non-nominative form of the noun as the “oblique form” or the 
“inflectional base”, and, if we insist on finding a plurality of 
cases, to call the non-nominative cases the “oblique cases”. To 
take another example, the Tamil word for bullock is mdédu, the 
inflexional base is matt, the genitive suffix is in. Now for the 
ablative case we may have mdattil, “from a bullock” or we may 
have a fuller form mdttilirundu “having been near the bullock 
(and, pregnantly, not being so now).” 

In all these matters Mitanni seems to agree with Tamil and the 
other Dravidian languages. There is a most perplexing number 
of case affixes, the exact functions of which have not yet been 
satisfactorily worked out; we find them piled on top of one another 
in the most confusing and apparently unnecessary way; sometimes, 
again, they seem to be quite lacking. We have the frequently 
used suffix en, corresponding to the Tamil inflectional ending; 
this is expanded to ena, ene, enen, a-ne-nna, e-ne-nuhha, e-ne-wa, 
e-ne-wa-tan, e-ni-n, and others. Light is probably to be thrown 
on the Mitanni case system by comparison with Old Tamil, and 
in regard to the latter we must further remember that in earlier 
times the case system was even less rigid than at present, and that 
some particles, like the English prepositions, expressed more than 
one relation. 

Turning to specific case endings, we find that one of the most 
frequent in Mitanni is wa or we. Bork takes this as the sign of 
the genitive-locative (B, pp. 22-24). According to Tamil gram- 
marians, the oldest sign of the genitive in their language is a, 
which, with the usual semivowel to prevent hiatus, would most 
frequently be written wa. In Kanarese, according to Caldwell, 
“a is the only sign of the genitive which is ever used. It is some- 
times preceded by an euphonic consonant, which is inserted between 
it and the base, to form a link of connection between them, viz., 
by v or y, the use of which is purely of an euphonic nature, and 
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by in, ad, or ar, which are inflexional increments of the base, and 
old petrified genitives; e. g., guru-va, “of a priest”; kuri(y)a, 
“of a sheep”; kus-in-a, “of a child”; mar-ad-a, “of a tree”; 
ad-ar-a, “ of that thing” or “of it”. In Tulu a forms the geni- 
tive of by far the larger proportion of nouns. Koti froms all its 
genitives by the use of a. It is used in all plurals in Telugu. In 
Tamil it is less used than other signs of the genitive (C, pp. 240- 
242; K, p, 84). There is also a frequent exchange of a and e in 
the Dravidian languages, which may have its bearing here (PN, 
pp. 273, 310; C, pp. 101 f.). 

Bork considers the ending ne a sort of relative particle (not a 
relative pronoun) (B, pp. 45f.). This makes it virtually an 
adjectival, that is, a genitival, element. In Tamil in is an old 
genitive, or adjectival, ending, used very frequently as an in- 
flexional increment between the stem and other case endings. In 
the forms in, ina, na, ni, it is a genitive ending in other Dravidian 
languages (C, pp. 235-237). 

The accusative case in Mitanni seems to be indicated by n, nn 
(B, p. 46). The ending n, na, with various modifications, is the 
regular accusative ending in the Dravidian languages. Among 
these forms may be noted am, annu, nu, nna, n, ni. In Tamil the 
recognized ending is ei, which authorities derive from a nasal 
preceded by a or e (C, pp. 219-222, 102; PH, p. 164). It should 
be said here that the final vowels wu, a, and i, added in the various 
languages, are largely euphonic, and vary in each language accord- 
ing to rules of the language. All these languages are very smooth 
flowing and permit only a limited number of final consonants; 
they are especially fond of vowel sounds at the end of words. 

There is also an ending nnuhha, in which Bork sees a “ causa- 
tive” case ending. In his translation he uses the words “ fiir” 
and “wegen”, and we may therefore take this case as having a 
dative slant. The Tamil endings for the dative are ku and ukku. 
The doubling of the consonant is to preserve the unvoiced char- 
acter of the k. In Malayalam we find kka; in old Kanarese ke or 
ge; in Telugu ku or ki (C, p. 225). The proto-Dravidian sign for 
the dative was ka, ki, ku, often with an euphonic augment, which 
was frequently n or contained an n (K, pp. 58, 83). This makes 
a very close similarity between Mitanni and proto-Dravidian. 

As case endings, then, we have: 
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Mitanni Dravidian 
Genitive, -wa -(v)a 
(-ne) ~in, -na 
Accusative, -n, -nn; -n, -nu, -nna, etc.; Tamil et, << n 


preceded by a vowel 
Dative, -nnuhha, -ka, -ki,-ku; -kka, -kki, -kku. 
Any of these may be preceded 
by the genitival -n-. 


The question may well be raised here as to whether Bork is 
correct in his identification of Mitanni cases. I would answer that 
in regard to these most commonly used forms he is probably sub- 
stantially correct. I do not feel so sure about some of the other 
signs which he thinks he has identified. But in any case we have 
substantial agreement in several sets of forms. I believe, though, 
that the similarity goes further; after examining three important 
oblique cases, we may say that these forms represent substantially 
the same ideas and relations in Dravidian as in Mitanni. More- 
over, considerable importance is to be attached to the rather un- 
usual method of piling up these endings one on the other in both 
languages. 

Pronouns 

According to Bork (B, p. 70), Mitanni personal pronouns are 
few and ill defined; those which perform the function of personal 
pronouns are really only strong demonstratives. This agrees with 
the Tamil and Dravidian idea of the pronouns, a, d, or (perhaps 
more probably) e, @, being associated with the first person, 1, i, 
with the second, and a, 4, with the third (PN, pp. 273, 274; K, 
pp. 77-79). The vowel 7 is associated with the near, a with the 
remote, and w with the intermediate (C, p. 332). The vowel @ is 
an emphatic particle, postfixed to words (C. p. 340). As the 
pronoun of the first personal pronoun, Bork finds su-s used as the 
nominative and So-ene as the oblique form (B, pp. 38-41). The 
nominative form certainly creates difficulties when one attempts to 
equate it with Dravidian. First, in regard to the initial consonant, 
this is impossible either as letter or as sound in Tamil and some 
of the other languages. Many of these languages have no sibilant 
of their own. Again, if we take it that the § represents some 
other sound, as a cerebral, an r or an /, we have a sound which can 
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not be initial in Tamil (except dialectic) nor in other Dravidian 
languages. This opinion of the nature of the sound represented by 
§ agrees with Bork’s estimate (B, p. 27). Undoubtedly it was a 
difficult sound even at an early date. Elamite drops it and gives 
us wu as the first personal pronoun. Should a word with an initiai 
§ or with any other of the sounds indicated be introduced into 
Tamil from a foreign language, certain possibilities are open: (1) 
a prothetic vowel may be introduced and thus preserve the for- 
bidden sound; Sanskrit rdjan, “ king,” appears as iraéjan or ardjan 
in Tamil; (2) a permissable sound may be substituted for it; (3) 
it may be dropped entirely. Elamite has perhaps taken the third 
course. 

No Dravidian language has a first personal pronoun which looks 
like Su. There are, however certain forms in some of the languages 
which could be looked on as related to this form, as the ending 
ku, tu of the first person future of some verbs (Namnnil, § 331). 
Dravidian employs the abbreviated, and perhaps more primitive, 
forms of the pronouns as personal terminations for verbal forms. 
From Tamil ndn, “1” for instance, the verbal ending is én. 
Forms from such a base are virtually universal in Dravidian with 
a single exception, namely, Brahui. Here we meet two forms not 
found elsewhere, v and ¢, the former used in present and the latter 
in the other tenses. The participial form used as the basis of the 
present tenses takes a form which may be illustrated by khani, 
“seeing ”; adding the first personal termination v or va, we have 
khaniv, khaniva, “I see”. The stems for the future and past are 
khand and khand respectively; with the termination we have 
khanét and khanat, “I shall see” and “I saw” (L, pp. 626, 629). 
Now v is the proper representative of u after a vowel; ¢ may well 
be taken as a representative of an original §. If one cared to risk 
going further he might point to personal forms or termination; 
containing o or u in some other languages. In Toda, admittedly 
one of the most primitive of the group, we have singular 6n, plural 
dm (C, p. 294). And even in languages as widely separated as 
Tamil and Gondi we find 6m used as the verbal termination for the 
first person plural, while other dialects use only 6 or @ This 
form is generally, and possibly with justice, derived from an 
earlier dn or dm; but the question may be raised as to whether or 
not this is correct (L, pp. 312, 320, 335, 354, 481-3). The vowel 
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of the first personal pronoun is regularly a, d or e, €; Brahui has 
i, “I”. Can these forms be derived from the Mitanni pronoun? 
It is difficult to see how, with the exception of Brahui 7, they 
could come from an wu. But if we turn to the Mitanni oblique 
form, swene or Soene (B, p. 18), we have a base from which all 
the forms now in use could easily be derived, excepting the v and 
perhaps the ¢ of Brahui, already discussed. We may recall that 
Elamite has lost the initial §, and that this initial is always ex- 
tremely difficult in Dravidian. Once it is lost, the subsequent 
vowel changes are easy. The syllable en is frequently pronounced 
yen in Tamil, as in some other languages (cf. PN, p. 310), while 
interchanges of e and a are quite common; this pronoun itself 
provides an illustration. Old Tamil has ydn; the later language 
has nan, “I”. Caldwell considers the primitive form to have 
been na, but yan seems to be older (C, p. 295). 

For the second personal pronoun, Bork finds anni used; this, 
however, is the oblique form, apparently an original locative-geni- 
tive (B, p. 70). The nominative has not been located. When 
Tushratta wishes to address the King of Egypt directly, he regu- 
larly says “my brother”. Throughout the Dravidian languages 
the base for the forms of the second personal pronoun is ni; the 
nominative most frequently is nin, oblique nin. The verbal end- 
ing is generally «1 or ei (for in). All these forms would relate 
themselves very naturally to a form anni (C, pp. 306 ff.). 

But this is not the whole story. The form ni is evidently a recent 
one; it forms its plural usually with r, the noun termination, and 
not with m, the regular ending for the plural pronoun (nir). Some 
of the languages give us an older plural, especially in the oblique 
forms, where it would naturally be best preserved. And, indeed, 
the older form is also met in the singular. Tamil, for instance, 
has as its oblique forms wm in the singular and um in the plural, 
thus unnei, ummei, “ thee ” and “ you ”, respectively. These forms 
would seem to come from an older annin, ammin. In many cases 
one suspects a change of Mitanni a to Dravidian wu. The second 
person plural in Brahui is nwm, which might be taken from annwm 
(ZL, p. 628). Gondi has as second person singular imma, really an 
old plural. And traces of the older form may be found scatter- 
ingly in various dialects. On the whole, the second persona! 
pronoun in Dravidian agrees remarkably with that in Mitanni. 
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There are no personal pronouns of the third person in Mitanni; 
their place is taken by demonstratives. Bork finds -n, with or 
without some vowel, to be the sign of the third person; he takes 
this to be an object suffix, on the analogy of the Semitic verb (B, 
p- 65). While I am not yet prepared to admit that this is an 
object suffix, it is quite probable that the suffixes -aman, -man, and 
-an are in some cases demonstratives used in the Dravidian manner. 
Such suffixes would correspond to the Dravidian avan and an, an, 
used as suffixes to verbal forms and as formative elements of 
verbal nouns. Bork even goes so far as to suggest that aman repre- 
sents an older avan (B, p. 25). This would correspond exactly 
with the Dravidian. All these forms are masculine. The common 
neuter demonstrative is adu in Tamil, adi in Telugu, with related 
forms in other languages. Against this, Mitanni has a demonstra- 
tive base att, which may have been pronounced adi, since the con- 
sonant is single and not doubled. From this comes a form atinin, 
which corresponds exactly to the accusative adinei (Tamil) (Arden, 
Tamil Grammar, § 158). There is another form eti, which may 
perhaps be compared with idu, idi, the proximate demonstrative. 
Other forms given by Bork are not conclusively demonstrated. 

' In regard to the pronouns, the comparison, while not wholly 
convincing, is very suggestive, and the differences indicated are 
not insuperable. Further study is needed. 

The pronouns, then, are as follows: 


Mitanni Dravidian 
1st Person su-( ?) Tamil, ydn, Brahui, 7; verbal endings, 1, ¢. 
do. oblique Soene -en, én 
Bad Pere, ..cccces ni 
do. oblique, annt -un 
3rd, masc. -an -an, Gn 
neut. att (adi) Tamil, adu, Telugu, ati 


do. oblique atinin Tamil, adinet < adinin, 


The Verb 


Similarity of verbal structure is usually held to be one of the 
chief criteria in determining linguistic relationship. And it is 
in this field where there seems to be the greatest degree of agree- 
ment between Mitanni and Dravidian. The general nature 
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of verb forms may first be considered. The Dravidian root is 
monosyllabic; it might originally be noun, verb, or adjective. 
This still holds true in theory, but does not always work out in 
practice (ATS, p. 158; C, p. 149). Simple words are formed 
from roots by the addition of formative particles, producing either 
nouns or verbs. These are always suffixes; prefixes are not em- 
ployed. There are many such particles. To prevent hiatus certain 
consonants are inserted between vowels, such as v, y, n, h, r, d, g 
(C, pp. 130-136, 160). Many Tamil words are compounds of 
two or more existing words. Pari-md, “horse”, is from pari, “ to 
run”, and md, “a beast ”—“the running animal”. Katuvdy, 
“tiger”, is from katu, “cruel”, and vay, “mouth” (ATS, p. 
158). Tamil also makes use of a large number of compound verbs, 
in which the second verb plays a more or less auxiliary part, modi- 
fying or adding to the meaning of the main verb. The verb vidu, 
for instance, which means “to leave or forsake”, when thus 
employed, makes a sort of intensive, often stressing the idea of 
leaving or departure; thus poy, “go”, and vidu give us the 
compound verb pdyvidu, “to go away”; with tin, “eat”, we 
get tinru-vittadu, “has eaten up” (PH, p. 177). So the third 
person of the habitual present or future véndum is attached to the 
infinitive of another verb to express fitness or compulsion: padikka 
véndum, “it is necessary to learn”, “he must learn” (Arden, 
Tamil Grammar, p. 131). The present forms of the verb iru, 
“to be”, added to the verbal participle in Tamil form a perfect 
tense; if the past of the same verb be used, a pluperfect is created. 
Some of these auxiliary verbs are conjugated throughout; of others 
only certain parts are used. Again, these auxiliaries are added to 
different parts of the main verb, root, infinitive, participle, and 
others. Moreover, the use of participles, sometimes already long, 
followed by an extensive auxiliary form, gives very long verbal 
forms in Dravidian. 

All these peculiarities seem to be duplicated in Mitanni. Verbal 
roots seem generally to be monosyllabic: has, “ hear ”, hill-, “ ask”, 
and others. But there are compounded verbs, as pdr-us-, “ send ” 
(?), kep-an-, tat-u-kar-, and others. Among the verbal forms, 
Bork lists one having as its characteristic of; this may be followed 
by almost any of the other verbal terminations. I am inclined 
to think we are dealing here with an auxiliary verb attached to 
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the root of the main verb in true Dravidian fashion. It may well 
be the equivalent of the verb “ to be”. 

We now turn to some of the main forms of the Mitanni verb. 
Bork finds that the participle is used largely as the base on which 
the conjugated forms are built up (B, p. 60). One of these forms 
ends in a, the other in 7. Concerning these forms he gives differ- 
ent explanations in different places (cf. B, pp. 10, 60). In the 
former place he thinks that a is employed in the more verbal, and 
7 in the more nominal forms. Now it happens that these are the 
two suffixes used in Tamil and Dravidian generally in the forma- 
tion of participles. The a forms make what is known as the ad- 
jective or relative participle; the 1 (sometimes u) forms make the 
verbal participle or gerund. Many tenses in Dravidian are formed 
from bases which are identical with, or similar to, the adjective 
participle. Other tenses are formed on the verbal participle. Thus 
it is stated that padikkirén, “I study”, is formed from the pres- 
ent relative participle padikkira by dropping the final a and add- 
ing the personal termination én. It is also possible to use the 
participle as a finite verb without a personal ending; this is 
- regular in Malayalam and quite frequent in all the languages. 
Bork notes that this same freedom in regard to personal endings 
is to be found in Mitanni; tana, “ giving”, may also mean “I 
give ”, “thou givest ”, “we give”, “you give” (B, p. 10). The 
regular forms, he says, would be tana-u, first person, tana-o, sec- 
ond person. 

Of other formatives one is -ikka. According to Bork, this fol- 
lows the tense stem, and is a sign of the intensive (B, pp. 10, 
54-56). Tani-kk-a would mean “he gives”. In Tamil -kk- is 
a so-called causative suffix; its general function is to transform 
intransitives into transitives. From the root a we have the in- 
transitive dgu, “to become”, and dkku, “to make”. In Telugu 
the corresponding form is -nchu- (from an earlier -kku-), and 
carries exactly the same meaning (C, p. 153). Speaking of this 
and other formatives, Caldwell says, “Though I call these par- 
ticles ‘ formatives’, they are not regarded in this light by native 
grammarians. They are generally suffixed even to the imperative, 
which is supposed to be the crude form of the verb; they form 
part of the inflexional base, to which all signs of gender, number, 
and case, and also of mood and tense, are appended; and hence 
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it was natural that the native grammarians should regard them 
as constituent elements of the root” (C, p. 152). With one 
exception, Bork’s description of the use of ikka- in Mitanni agrees 
with this. He would have what he considers certain tense stems, 
as -os-, precede this -tkka-, as in tan-osi-kk-a (B, p. 48). I am 
inclined to think that we have here to do with an auxiliary verb 
08, which is itself conjugated; witness the form tan-o8-i-kko-tt-an 
(II, 5) where the -tt- seems also to be a sign of past time. 

Another stem element recognized by Bork is -tta, or -etta, which 
he considered to be the sign of the perfect (B, pp. 10, 57). He 
translated unetta, “I have sent”. In Tamil -tt- is the sign of 
the past or imperfect tense: root ka, “ preserve” kattén, “I pre- 
served ” (PH, p. 55). This is considered the regular form in the 
transitive verbs; the regular weak or intransitive form is -nd-; 
some so-called middle forms have merely as the sign of this 
tense; péchu, “speak”, péchinén, “I spoke” (PH, pp. 53, 54). 
As a regular thing, the use of ¢ or d as a sign of the past is general 
in the Dravidian languages (C, pp. 392-403). The past tense of 
many verbs in Kanarese is formed by using a d. Bork also finds 
an inchoative stem sign -ete- (B, pp. 56-57). I am in doubt 
about the accuracy of this guess. I am rather inclined to think 
that we have here the same ending; the variation may be due to 
the verb in question, or it may be one of those cases in which the 
scribe employs a different orthography, or it may correspond to the 
d, t, of the indefinite present (L, p. 296). 

Bork lists -ew- as the sign of the future or desiderative (B, pp. 
10, 53): kat-ill-ewa, “I will communicate”. In Tamil the regu- 
lar sign of the future in several classes of verbs is -v-; in other 
classes it is made voiceless and doubled, and the sign becomes -pp-: 
cheyvén, “I will do”; kappén, “I will preserve”. Kanarese has 
a similar future, in which -v- is invariably employed as the sign. 
Tulu agrees with Kanarese (C’, pp. 407-410). 

Bork finds another sign -ol-, -oll-, which he takes to indicate 
repetition (B, pp. 10, 59). I would compare it with the Kanarese 
oll-, which is conjugated, and, when added to an infinitive, carries 
the signification “can, be able.” Thus ndnuw isa ollenu, “I can 
swim ” (K, p. 340). I would then translate hill-ol-ew-a “I shall 
be able to hear ”, and not “I shall hear again” (B, p. 59). 

We have another form in -y-, first person -yu, third person -ya, 
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which is identified with the potential: tan-yu, “I may give” (B, 
pp. 10, 52). Clear cases of parallellism are somewhat doubtful, 
but we do have the conjunctive present of Brahui, khaniv, “ I may 
see” (L, p. 624). Kanarese has a so-called second future form, 
mad-iy-énu, “I will do”. An analogous form is found in Telugu 
(C, p. 407). 

Bork also finds an -impu- stem, concerning which he has little 
to say (B, p. 49). It corresponds exactly to the Dravidian -mbu- 
theme added to some roots to form intransitive stems: Tamil 
nira-mbu, “to be full”; the root nir seems to contain the idea of 
“fulness ” (C, pp. 155, 156). 

Of the Mitanni forms ending in -a and ~i, the first shows the 
regular Tamil ending for the infinitive, as well as for the par- 
ticiple. Bork agrees that such forms in Mitanni are not properly 
finite, and this agrees with the classification of the Tamil gram- 
marians, who group all infinitives and participles together as non- 
finite parts of the verb (PH, p. 97; Nannil, 343). The -i form, 
as well as furnishing a base for personal and finite verbal forms, 
is also used as a gerund corresponding to the Sanskrit gerund in 
. -tvd. When used it indicates an action performed prior to, or 
subordinate to, the action of the finite verb which follows it. Such 
a form is very frequently used in Sanskrit and all the other Indian 
languages, Aryan and Dravidian, when the subject has two verbs; 
one of these verbs is put in the form of a gerund, instead of em- 
ploying two finite verbs connected by “and” or its equivalent. 
“Go and see ”, in all these languages, would regularly be “ having 
gone, see”. The Mitanni form in -i- seems to play such a part, 
and hill-i, kull-i, “having asked ”, “having spoken ”, seem to be 
used with this force. Again, as already said, in some Dravidian 
languages it is possible to use such forms as finite verbs without 
personal terminations; with this practice Mitanni seems to agree. 

It has already been noted that Mitanni does not seem to possess 
a relative pronoun. This is a characteristic of several language 
families, but not of the great Indo-European and Semitic groups. 
The trait is of importance, however, in classifying the language. 
This is another respect in which it accords with Dravidian, which 
uses participles throughout to express the relative idea. Thus in 
Tamil we have the form uru-gir, which conveys the general sense 
of “ plowing ”, but when the suffix -a is added, the form uru-gira 
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may be used in this relative sense of “that plows” (C, p. 413). 
Granting the correctness of Bork’s suggestion, we have another 
possible link between Mitanni and Dravidian (B, p. 45). 

Investigation of the element wu- leads to the discovery of one 
of the most striking of the agreements between Mitanni and Dra- 
vidian. Neither possesses a general negative such as our “no”, 
“not”. Instead, the negative idea is expressed by a modification 
of the verbal form. This may be called the negative voice or the 
negative conjugation. In Mitanni the negative element seems to 
be -wa- after vowels and -owa-, -oww- after consonants. Bork 
thinks the original form was -owwa- (B, pp. 11, 12, 50). He gives 
such forms as has-as-i-wa-en, oll-i-wa-en, kat-oww-a-nin, tan-o8- 
j-oww-u, translated “(you) will not hear ”’, “I have not refused ”, 
etc. Such a negative voice, common to all the Dravidian languages 
and rare elsewhere, is formed in a very similar manner. The 
negative element in most of the languages is the element imme- 
diately preceding the personal ending. A difference between 
Mitanni and Dravidian is that in most of the languages the nega- 
tive conjugation does not seem to indicate tense, while in Mitanni 
it does seem to show tense to some extent. Brahui, however, is 
more like Mitanni, in that its negative conjugation comprises all 
the tenses. The negative element, too, in Brahui most closely 
resembles the Mitanni. In the present and future tenses it is -pa 
or -p; or after vowels it may be -fa or -f, corresponding exactly, 
except for not being voiced, to the Mitanni -wa. And inasmuch 
as the doubled consonant -ww- is generally used in the Mitanni 
negative verb, it may be surmised that even here the sound was 
unvoiced. So we have in Brahui khan-ot, “I shall see”, khan- 
par-ot, “I shall not see”; wt, “I am” afat, “Iam not”. In the 
past and imperfect tenses the sign seems to be -tav-, which may be 
taken as the past tense sign -f-, so common to the Dravidian lan- 
guages, and a negative suffix -av (cf. L, pp. 626-629). 

In other languages the form has been abbreviated. Yet the -p- 
is found; the Kotas of the Nilgiris have a negative suffix -pe, as 
in hoga-pe, “ without going” (C, p. 373). But the characteristic 
sign of the negative in Dravidian is -a-; in Telugu this vowel 
invariably intervenes between the theme and the pronominal suffix, 
as chey-a-nu, “I do not”. Tamil has lost even the -a- in some 
forms, making up for the loss, where possible, by lengthening the 
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vowel of the personal ending. Or it may attach the personal end- 
ings immediately to the verbal theme without the usual sign of 
tense, as vdr-én, “I flourish not”, vdr-ddu, “it flourishes not”, 
where we might expect the regular ending vdr-adu (C, pp. 368- 
374). In this peculiarity, rare outside the Dravidian languages, 
the agreement is remarkable; not only in the presence of the 
device itself, but in its form and its place in the word. 

Among the most frequently used auxiliaries in Dravidian is the 
substantive verb “to be”. Added to a participle or some other 
verbal form it sometimes makes a continuative, as “ I am coming ”, 
sometimes a past or perfect, as “I am come”. While this root 
has undergone many changes in the Dravidian languages, it would 
seem that there was a primitive base, ud, ut, ur, ul, or un, from 
which most of the modern forms are derived. It may be said that 
all these cerebral letters “ are often unquestionably interchangeable, 
both in Tamil itself and in the various dialects (PN, p. 272). 
The Mitanni §, according to Bork, must have been developed from 
an earlier * (B, p. 27). All this accords with the supposition that 
Mitanni os (or it may have been ws) may have been the equiva- 
lent of the Dravidian, ur, ul, ud used as an auxiliary. Modern 
Tamil makes use of a parallel verb, iru, “to be”. The present 
added to the verbal participle makes a present perfect; the past 
added to the same form makes a past perfect, the future forms a 
future perfect, and the infinitive a perfect infinitive (PH, p. 79). 
Similar compounded forms from a base wn or its equivalent, that 
is, the substantive verb used as an auxiliary, are to be found in all 
the Dravidian languages (see Z for details). So we find in Mitanni 
a wide variety of forms in 08, from the simple tan-osa (Mitanni 
letter, column I: 85), apparently “he or who, has given ”, to tan- 
osikkottan, translated as a pluperfect, “he had given”, but which 
may also be a causative, “ had caused to be given ” (Mitanni letter, 
column II: 5). I would suggest, therefore, that the Mitanni 
forms in o8 are those of a conjugated auxiliary, added to the main 
verb. 

There are other forms which one may well suspect of being 
auxiliaries. One of these is the form -il/-, which Bork takes to be 
a conditional, closely connected with the potential and the desidera- 
tive (B, p. 58). It may well be taken as connected with the Tamil 
iyal, “to be able”. Other of his verbal elements may also be so 
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suspected of being auxiliaries, though connection does not seem so 
clear. A form -st-, which Bork thinks makes an aorist tense with- 
out any special temporal signification, looks very much like an 
auxiliary, though I make no suggestions as to just what is its 
nature. It may be noted that I have given Bork’s ideas in regard 
to the meaning of verbal elements, suggesting only slight changes 
or modifications. 

As personal endings of the verb, Bork finds -u used for the 
first person, -o for the second, and -en or -in for some forms of 
the third. In Tamil the verbal endings are short forms of the 
pronouns; for the first person -én, from the full form yan (old 
Tamil); in the third person -an, from avan. The first personal 
pronoun in Mitanni seems to be su-s, Elamite wu. The verbal end- 
ing, as already stated is u, as in tana-u, “I give”. This appears 
only in some forms of Brahui, where we have a v following the 
vowel of the verbal participle: khaniv, “I may see.” The regular 
ending in Tamil is én. Can this be said to be connected with su? I 
thing it can. The oblique form of su is So-ene. It happens that 
§ (#) is impossible as an initial letter in the Dravidian languages. 
It must either be dropped, or be modified, or be introduced by a 
prothetic vowel. Now in some parts of the Tamil area the cerebral 
r, which seems to correspond to the Mitanni §, is pronounced y; 
other pronunciations for this character are also found, but y is the 
only one which can begin a word. We then have a form *yo-en-e, 
easily shortened to yen or yén, and then to en or én. The full 
form yen is lengthened in old Tamil to yan, a form still found in 
poetry, and changed in modern Tamil to nan. Philologists have 
been unable to account for the first personal ending -v in Brahui, 
since all the other languages use forms evidently related to the 
Tamil ending (L, p. 624). Connection with the Mitanni sw and 
Elamite u would supply the missing link. Further confirmation 
of a possible connection is to be found in the fact that those verbal 
forms in Brahui which do not take -v take a cerebral ¢, one of the 
possible and very logical substitutes for Mitanni §: cf. Brahui 
khana-t, “I saw ”. 

There is an ending en in Mitanni, which Bork in at least one 
place translates as a second personal ending: hasien, “may (you) 
hear”. Assuming the correctness of this, we have a possible con- 
nection with the termination of the second person in the modern 
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Dravidian languages. This is at in old Tamil, dy in modern (for 
the word en, in, “god”, Tamil has the equivalent ai, showing 
the same change) ; 7 or e, sometimes with a nasal, appears in most 
of the Dravidian languages (L, in tables for the various lan- 
guages) ; cf. Mitanni letter, Column I: 113, sen-wwvu-ll-an has-t-en, 
“and may my brother hear”, beside Tamil kéttai (for kél-tat), 
“thou hast heard ”. 

The ending -an is identical with the third personal masculine 
ending dm of Tamil. Bork takes it as an object suffix; whether 
he is right or wrong in this, the formal similarity exists. While 
there is a neuter ending for Tamil and other Dravidian verbs, the 
use of such endings, and indeed of all the personal endings, is 
optional. Bork has recognized that the third person is usually 
without a personal ending. 

Summarizing in regard to the verb, we find that there is simi- 
larity (1) in the form of the root; (2) in the formation of com- 
pound verbs; (3) in the insertion of elements, including auxil- 
iaries, between the root and the personal ending; (4) in a number 
of formative suffixes which appear in both languages, as ikka, ya, 
va, tta, i, a; (5) in the use of similar elements to indicate the 
past and the future tenses; (6) in the use of a negative voice, 
with a similarity in the signs indicative thereof; (7) in the par- 
ticipial method of building up verb forms, and in the presence of 
two sets of participles, one ending in a and the other ini; (8) in 
the personal endings. In some cases at least there are also lexical 
similarities which suggest ultimate connection. 

Verbal comparisons offer themselves, as follows: 


Mitanni Dravidian 
a, participial ending a, participial ending. 
i, “ “ i, “ “ 
-ikka, intensive Tamil -kku, quasi causative. 
-tta, perfect -tt-, -d-, sign of perfect. 
-ew-, desiderative (future) Tamil -v-, -pp-, future. 
-ol-, repetition ( ?) Kanarese oll-, be able. 
-impu (?) Tamil -imbu, intransitive ending. 
-wa, owa, negative. Brahui -pa, -fa, -va; Kota -pe; 


Tamil etc., -a-; negative. 
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Mitanni Dravidian 


-08-, sign of past. Common Dravidian ur (*us) and 
derivatives, “to be”, used as 
auxiliary to indicate completed 
action. 

-§t-, indefinite tense Not identified. 


III. Lexicat CoMPARISONS 


A few words have been positively identified in Mitanni; a 
number of others have been identified with a high degree of prob- 
ability; the meanings assigned to still others are tentative and 
at times highly speculative. There are, therefore, relatively few 
words which can be compared with a feeling of certainty. Occa- 
sional resemblances would of course be worthless. But it happens 
that out of the small number of really known words in Mitanni, a 
high proportion resemble Dravidian words. 

Mitanni en, “ god”, Elamite in. Toda and Kanarese have én. 
The meaning is “father, priest, master”. In Tamil the én be- 
comes at, as usual, meaning “ god”, “king”, “ priest”, “lord ”, 
“father”. Both in Mitanni and in Tamil a deity is addressed as 
god and father; cf. Mitanni letter Column I, 105, Simikenewa, 
eniwa, attaiwa, “of Simike, the god, the father”. Ai is certainly 
a very old word in Tamil. Followed by the masculine terminations 
an and ar, we have aiyan, aiyar, “ priest, father ”; with an honor- 
ific plural ar, Atyandr, we have a very important non-Aryan god, 
worshipped quite generally among the conservative village people 
of the Tamil country. 

Mitanni Tesup, proper name of a god. This word is found in 
other forms, as Tessopas, etc. The name occurs in Elamite as 
Tirum, with change of § to r and nazalization of the final p, and 
also as Tiru, with loss of the final letter. Since Tesup is also the 
Hittite form of the name, it might be said to be the western, and 
Tiru the eastern form. The chief use of tirw in Tamil is adjec- 
tival ; it precedes many nouns, carrying the signification “ sacred ” 
or “holy” and is an element in innumerable proper names in 
South India, as Tirumalai, Tirumangalam, and others. In Kana- 
rese the form is tiru, and in Toda ftiri, as tiri-eri, “ sacred place ”. 
The word is sometimes derived from Sanskrit Sri, but since this 
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is not clearly an Indo-European word (UAW, s. v.) it may have 
been borrowed into Sanskrit from some Asiatic language. 

Mitanni-Elamite pir. Pir is not found in Tushratta’s letter, 
but is to be found as an element in Mitanni proper names (CPN, 
p. 33), Pirme, Pirte, and others. The same element is found not 
rarely in Elamite, where we have a god Pirmu mentioned (SDP, 
XI, p. 48), and also find pir used in other names where it evidently 
carries the connotation of deity (SDP, V, p. 2; III, p. 26). The 
general meaning seems to be “god”. In Tamil we have piran, 
(pir + masculine ending dn), meaning “ God, the Supreme Being, 
Vishnu, Siva”, also “a monk, overseer of monks”. The word is 
also used with honorific prefix tan, forming Tambiradn, with the 
same meaning. The feminine is tambirdtti, with the feminine 
atti (cf. asti, infra) ; evidently an old word (C, p. 175). 

Mitanni irn- “to rule”. Tamil iret, “to rule, be king”, with 
change of n to et; from this we get the word ireivan, “king”, 
apparently the original of Sanskrit Ravana, the arch villain of 
the Ramayana. The word irei is an old one, being found in the 
Kural with the meaning “ king”, which it still carries. 

Mitanni atta(i), “father”. Elamite has atta. Tamil has attan. 
Malayalam achchhan, the phonetic equivalent of the Tamil. Words 
indicating near relationship are in the Dravidian languages most 
commonly compounded with some possessive or honorific prefix. 
Hence we find in Tamil endeti, “ my father”, from en, “ my ”, and 
tei, the final and essential element in attan (attet). Similarly 
Kanarese has tande (with honorific tan), Kui, taiji, Telugu, 
tandri, with euphonic r, as required in Telugu. 

Mitanni Sena, “brother”. If we can safely assume that the 
troublesome, and, as an initial, impossible § is dropped in Tamil, 
we have the equivalent of the Mitanni word in annan, “elder 
brother ”. Anna is also found in Malayalam and Kanarese. Telugu 
has anna. Toda has ennan, (en, “my”, and an). 

Mitanni asti, “wife, woman”. The primitive Dravidian word 
may well have been Gsti. As already stated, the various cerebrals 
in Dravidian interchange in such a way as to suggest that they 
are attempts of different dialects to vocalize the same difficult 
sound. So for “woman, wife, queen”, etc., Tamil has dttt, 
(dialectically also urti; cf. Elamite rutu, SDP, XI, p. 119), 
Kurukh, ali, Kui, dsé, Gondi dr, Telugu ddadi (L, pp. 650-653). 
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Brahui has arvat, but this may well have come from Persian 
aurat. All these seem to have come from a word with an original 
cerebral, and since Kui has an s, the first syllable may well have 
been ds. 

Mitanni ela, “sister”. The nearest to this word is Brahui ir, 
“sister ”, ilum, “brother”. Tamil has ila, ilei, “ young”, ilmei, 
youth ”; from these are formed words meaning “ younger sister ”, 
“ younger brother ”, and the like. Gondi, which may preserve and 
use an initial sibilant, has seldr, for “ younger sister”. Codrdinate 
with this is Telugu chelle. These two words suggest connection 
with a possible *se/a, feminine of Sena, “ brother ”. 

Mitanni aman, an, “and, so, even”. This word is postpositive, 
like Sanskrit ca, Latin que. Tamil, Malayalam wm, Malto ani (L, 
pp. 658-660), Kanarese and (L, p. 390), Gondi ani, Telugu, ani, 
“and, so even”. 

Mitanni tan, “give”. The Elamite is tun (B, p. 81). Tamil 
and the South India languages have the widely used root ¢a, from 
which comes the Tamil verbal stem tara, “give”. Brahui has the 
root ti, verbal stem tin (L, p. 625), showing the final n, and the 
same preference for 7 that is manifested in other Brahui words. 
Kanarese agrees with Tamil in having taru, and Toda has tash. 
Exchanges of nm and r are not infrequent in the Indian languages. 

Mitanni ar, “ give, bestow”. Tamil ala, ali, “ give, bestow ”. 

Mitanni kul, “speak, tell”. Tamil has a number of words 
connected with such a root: kira, “speak”; kirra, “ word, dec- 
laration”; kuyil, “tell, utter”; chol, chollu, “ say, tell, speak ”; 
Malayalam, chol; Kanarese chol, “ word ”. 

Mitanni has, “hear”. Tamil has the important root kél, kér, 
“hear, obey ”, with normal changes of h to k, @ to 2, § to! or r. 
Malayalam kél, Kanarese, Tulu, kén, Toda, kél. Tamil also has 
kadu, “ear”; Kurukh, khebda, preserving the original spirant 
and inserting b; Brahui has khaf; Kui, kriw; Kanarese, kivi; all 
meaning “ear”. In the last illustration, the difficult cerebral has 
been lost entirely; so in Korvi savi, Malayalam chevi. Gondi has 
a palatal as an initial, but preserves the cerebral,—chuttt. 

Mitanni hill, “ask, inquire”. The regular change into Tamil 
is h tok. With a further change of i to é, we have a second base 
kél, “ask, inquire”, which has become confused in most of the 
Dravidian languages with the preceding root. 
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Mitanni mani, “necklace, jewel”. This word is not found in 
the Mitanni letter, KAT, No. 24, but in the list of presents sent 
by Tushratta to Nimmuria, KAT, No. 25. It is one of the many 
non-Babylonian, presumably Mitanni, words in fhe letter. It is of 
frequent occurrence, and has been provisionally translated by 
Knudzton as “ Rosenkranz”. In some places it would seem that 
“bead ” or “ gem ” would be better. The word would seem to carry 
the same meaning that mani does in Sanskrit, “jewel, gem, bead, 
ornament, amulet”. Mani is also found in Tamil with the same 
meaning as in Sanskrit, and because of the similarity of the words, 
is supposed to be a loan word from Sanskrit. But whence came 
the Sanskrit word? Uhlenbeck (UAW, p. 211) considered the 
word to be Indo-European, derived from *moni, “neck”. This 
derivation is rejected by Walde-Pokorny (WPVW, II, p. 305). 
The probability is that Sanskrit has borrowed the word from some 
other language. One can scarce doubt that it is a native word in 
Mitanni, and if so, it has found its way into Tamil and Sanskrit. 


Certain questions have been raised in connection with the mate- 
rial here presented. The first and most important is: Do these 
similarities prove definitely a connection between Mitanni and 
Dravidian? The reply to this hinges on the accuracy of the work 
done by others, by Bork and his predecessors. If their interpre- 
tation of the Mitanni letter and their description of the language 
is correct in all details, one could scarce hesitate in saying that 
there is a connection. But, unfortunately, one can not take the 
work done on Mitanni as final. To say this is to cast no reflection 
on the scholars who have worked on the letter. Bork and the 
others—Winckler, Briinnow, Sayce, Jensen, Hiising, and Messer- 
schmidt—all scholars of the highest rank, would be the last to 
claim finality for what they have so far accomplished. Witness 
Bork’s statement that the Mitanni letter may be cleared up in a 
century, but even this is not probable (JRAS, 1928, p. 57). But 
there is a large amount of probability in the correctness of much 
of their work, especially such parts as the identification of the 
grammatical forms. Now it happens that this is the very part of 
their work which is most important for comparative purposes. 
Some of the words also can be positively identified. We have, 
then, a certain assured basis on which to stand. With this basis 
established, the similarities traced would seem to make connection 
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possible; the greater the reliability of the results already offered, 
the greater the probability of connection. To the writer it seems 
that while as yet certain connection has not been established, a 
degree of probability in the matter has been attained. It may be 
stated that since the material for this article has been gathered, 
the writer has had his attention called to Bork’s article on Elamite 
in the Reallexicon der Vorgeschichte, in which he points out cer- 
tain resemblances between that language and Brahui. I would go 
further than he does; I gather that in his view these resemblances 
are more or less fortuitous and accidental, and due to the contact 
of distinct languages. I would rather feel that there is a proba- 
bility of some genetic connection between these linguistic families. 
More investigation is necessary before the point can be settled. 
But it may be said that the farther I have gone into the matter 
the greater seems the degree of probability. 

Another question raised is: What is the bearing of this on the 
origin of the Dravidians? In reply, it must be said first of all 
that this present study is entirely philological; the most that such 
a study could prove would be a migration of language. Since 
western Asia seems to be the home of Mitanni and Elamite, it 
would be a reasonable conclusion that the Dravidian language also 
came from that region. However, since a language is not apt to 
migrate without a migration of people who use the language, it 
would seem that a migration of people from this area into India 
must have taken place, and that they brought proto-Dravidian 
with them. The theory that the Dravidians came from this part 
of Asia has often been presented; this study would seem to offer 
some confirmatory evidence. 
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It is a source of great regret to announce the demise of two of our 
Honorary Members, Professors Eduard Sachau and Eduard Meyer, both of 
the University of Berlin. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


DEUXIEME CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DE LINGUISTES 
Genéve, du 25 au 29 aofit 1931 





Le secrétaire, M. Albert Sechehaye, rue de l’Université 5, Genéve, recoit 
a partir de ce jour les inscriptions des participants. 

Les destinataires de la présente circulaire qui se seront inscrits, ainsi que 
les personnes ultérieurement agréées par le Comité, recevront une carte de 
membre votant, pour le prix de 20 francs suisses. 

Pour recevoir cette carte, on est prié d’envoyer le montant de cette somme 
& MM. Pictet & Cie, banquiers, Genéve, avec la mention: “ Congrés Inter- 

_national de Linguistes ”. 

Les congressistes peuvent, pour le prix de 10 fr. suisses, procurer aux 
membres de leur famille qui les accompagnent, une carte de membre non- 
votant, qui donne accés aux séances du Congrés, aux réceptions et aux 
excursions. 

Les personnes qui se seront inscrites recevront des renseignements com- 
plets sur le séjour & Genéve, ce qui leur permettra de retenir elles-mémes 
leur chambre dans un hétel & leur convenance. Celles qui désireraient étre 
informées d’avance, peuvent s’adresser dés maintenant 4 l’Association des 
Intéréts de Genéve, place des Bergues 3, qui est & leur disposition pour tous 
renseignements. 


FONDATION DE GOEJE 





COMMUNICATION 

1. Le bureau de la fondation n’a pas subi de modifications depuis le mois 
de novembre 1929, et est ainsi composé: C. Snouck Hurgronje (président), 
M. Th. Houtsma, Tj. de Boer, J. J. Salverda de Grave et C. van Vollenhoven 
(secrétaire-trésorier). 

2. Depuis quelques mois le bureau s’occupe de la publication éventuelle 
de deux travaux dans le domaine de la littérature arabe. 

3. Des huit publications de la fondation il reste un certain nombre 
d’exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente au profit de la fondation, chez l’éditeur 
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E. J. Brill, aux prix marqués: 1. Reproduction photographique du manu- 
scrit de Leyde de la Hamfsah de al-Buhturi (1909), fi. 96; 2. Kitab al- 
Fakhir de al-Mufaddal, éd. G. A. Storey (1915), fl. 6; 3. Streitschrift des 
Gazali gegen die Batinijja-Sekte, par I. Goldziher (1916), fl. 4.50; 4. Bar 
Hebraeus’s Book of the Dove, éd. A. J. Wensinck (1919), fl. 4.50; 5. De 
Opkomst van het Zaidietische _Imamaat in Yemen, par C. van Arendonk 
(1919), fl. 6; 6. Die Richtungen der Islamischen Koranauslegung, par I. 
Goldziher (1920), fl. 10; 7. Die Epitome der Metaphysik des Averroes, 
iibersetzt und mit einer Einleitung und Erliuterungen versehen, par 8. Van 
den Bergh (1924), fl. 7.50; 8. Les “Livres des Chevaux”, par G. Levi Della 
Vida (1928), fl. 5. 











PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 





American Criental Society 


AT THE MEETING IN TORONTO, CANADA, 1930. 





The sessions of the one hundred and forty-second meeting of the 
Society were held in Toronto, Canada, at the University of Toronto, 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, April 23rd, 24th, and 25th, 
1930, in conjunction with the Conference on Far Eastern Studies 
under the auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies. 


The following members were present at one or more sessions: 


Aga-Oglu 
Archer 
Barret 
Bobrinskoy 
Braden 


Briggs, G. W. 


Brown, G. W. 
Brown, W. N. 
Buckler 

Bull 
Chatterji 
Creighton 
Debevoise 
DeWitt, Mrs. 
Dougherty 
Dumont 
Duncan 
Edgerton, F. 
Efros 

Enslin 
Fernald, Miss 
Fuller 


Gardner 
Goodrich 
Graham 
Graves 
Hail 
Hamilton 
Hitti 
Hodous 
Hopkins 
Hummel 
Hussey, Miss 
Irwin 


Jackson, A. V. W. 


Jackson, Mrs. 
Johnson, O. S. 
Joshi, 8. L. 
Kellogg, R. J. 
Keogh 
Leidecker 
Levy, A. J. 
Lybyer 
Malone 


Manry 
March 
Margolis, M. L. 
Martinovitch 
Matthews, I. G. 
Meek 
Menzies 
Newby 
Ogden, ©. J. 
Olmstead 
Peake 
Powley 
Rudolph, Miss 
Sarvis 
Schmidt, E. 
Schmidt, N. 
Schultheis 
Sellers 
Sprengling 
Waterman 
Williams, Mrs. C. R. 
Worrell 

Total 66 


There were also present some of those attending the Conference 
on Far Eastern Studies, including Miss Nancy Lee Swann who 
read a paper before the Far Eastern section of the Friday morning 
session. 

At the Thursday morning session the Society had the pleasure of 
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having as its guest Professor Antoine Meillet of the Collége de 
France, who read a paper. 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 2.37 p. M. on Wednesday, in the library of Trinity College, 
the first session of the meeting was called to order by President 
A. V. Williams Jackson. The reading of the minutes of the meet- 
ing in Cambridge in 1929 was dispensed with as they were already 
in print (JouRNAL 49, 333-363). There were no corrections and 
the minutes were approved. 

Professor Irwin of the University of Toronto, Chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements, presented his committee’s report in 
the form of a printed program. The succeeding sessions were 
announced to be on Thursday morning at 9.30 a. m., Thursday 
afternoon at 2.30 p. M., and Friday morning at 9.30 a. mM. It was 
announced that the members were invited to an informal reception 
on Wednesday evening at Trinity College. It was also announced 
that the members were invited to luncheon on Thursday in Bur- 
wash Hall where an address of welcome would be made by Sir 
Robert Falconer, President of the University of Toronto. It was 
further announced that the annual subscription dinner of the 
Society would be at the Royal York Hotel on Thursday evening. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, presented 
the following report: 


Since the last meeting the membership of the Society has remained nearly 
constant. Sixty-one new members have been elected, but eight have been 
lost by death and forty-nine have resigned or have been disqualified, so that 
the total now stands at 777, of whom 745 are corporate members. In view 
of the large increase in 1928 and the suspension last year of the intensive 
campaign for members, this condition is not surprising, although it points 
to the need of keeping the work of the Society continually before that 
section of the American public which is sympathetic with the aims of 
Oriental scholarship. 

The Society has been represented during the past year at a number of 
academic functions: by President Jackson at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the American Academy of Arts and Letters held in New York on April 
23 and 24, 1929; by Dr. Ferguson and Professor Porter at the formal open- 
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ing of Yenching University on its new site in Peiping, October lst; by the 
Corresponding Secretary at the 175th anniversary of Columbia University 
on October 30 and 31. A cablegram expressing the congratulations of the 
Society was sent by the President and the Corresponding Secretary to the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society on the occasion of its 125th 
anniversary, which was celebrated on December 5. The Society has also 
been invited to be represented at the semi-centennial of the University of 
Southern California on June 5 and 6, 1930; and Professor Popper has been 
appointed by the President as our delegate. 

As usual, your Corresponding Secretary has attended the annual Con- 
ference of the Secretaries of Learned Societies, which was held in New York 
on January 30, 1930, and he was present also at the annual meeting of the 
American Council of Learned Societies on the two succeeding days. The 
Secretaries’ Conference this year was devoted to a consideration of the 
problems connected with the publications of the constituent Societies, and 
each Society was asked to send a representative of this department of its 
activities in addition to its Secretary. As Professor Margolis was detained 
by illness, Professor W. N. Brown represented the Editors of our Journal 
and the Publications Committee. There was much valuable exchange of 
information about the work done by the respective Societies and their re- 
sources for publication, especially in regard to the possession and adminis- 
tration of revolving publication funds. The Corresponding Secretary was 
also invited by the Executive Committee of the Council to participate in a 
Conference on an American School of Indo-Iranian Research, which took 
place in New York on December 7, 1929, and at which the Society was 
represented by President Jackson, Professor Brown, and several other mem- 
bers. On February 8, 1930, he attended a meeting of the Council’s Com- 
mittee on an American School of Indic and Iranian Studies by request of 
Professor Brown, its chairman. An account of this department of the 
Council’s activities, which is of peculiar interest to this Society, may, how- 
ever, be left to our own special committee on that subject. 

It remains now to commemorate in brief compass those who have de- 
parted from our membership through death since we were last assembled. 


Witxt1AM Howarp Tart, LL. D., twenty-seventh President and tenth Chief 
Justice of the United States, during his long career of public service spent 
four years in the Orient, from 1900 to 1904, as the first civil governor of 
the Philippine Islands after their annexation by the United States, and 
made another journey to the Far East in 1907 on a diplomatic mission 
while Secretary of War. He was elected an Honorary Associate of the 
Society in 1921 and died on March 8, 1930, at the age of 72. 


WILLIAM FAIRFIELD WarkEN, S.T.D., LL. D., President emeritus of Bos- 
ton University, with which institution he had been connected since its 
foundation, as President from 1873 to 1903 and as Dean of the School of 
Theology from 1903 to 1911, had visited the East during his earlier years 
of study and teaching abroad and always maintained his interest in the 
study of Oriental religions, especially with regard to the subject of cos- 
mology, on which he had from time to time contributed articles to our 
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JOURNAL. Elected to membership in 1877, he was at the time of his death 
on December 6, 1929, at the age of 96, the second in length of service 
among our corporate members and doubtless the oldest in point of years. 


ALEXANDER SMITH CocuRAN, of Yonkers, N. Y., capitalist, philanthropist, 
sportsman, and patron of art and letters, made a journey to Persia and 
Central Asia in 1907 and others subsequently to Egypt and the Far East. 
He presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1908 a rare Persian 
rug and a choice collection of manuscripts in 1913, and in his private rela- 
tions was a generous supporter of Oriental studies. He was a life member 
of the Society, having been elected in 1908, and died on June 20, 1929, at 
the age of 54. 


WILLIAM Bacon Scorrietp, of Worcester, Mass., after a successful career 
as journalist and manufacturer, turned to poetry and sculpture as his avo- 
cations. At the time of his death he was president of the Omar Khayyam 
Club of America. He was elected a member in 1919 and died on January 
22, 1930, at the age of 65. 


WILLIAM WESTLEY GuTH, Ph. D., President of Goucher College since 1913, 
who had studied for the bar and had been ordained to the ministry before 
entering on his work as an educator, traveled extensively in the Near East 
and was the author of several books on religious subjects. He was elected 
a member in 1920 and died on April 19, 1929, at the age of 57. 


Rabbi Louis A. MiscuKinp, M. A., of Wilmington, Del., was a graduate 
of the Hebrew Union College and had held pastorates in Wheeling, New 
York City, and Highland Park, IIl., before he was called to Wilmington. 
He possessed wide scholarly interests and was deeply concerned with social 
and economic questions. Elected a member in 1920, he died of an accident 
on June 19, 1929, at the age of 32. 


Ropert Ceci, MacManon, Ph. D., of New York City, was born in India, 
the son of an American missionary, and became a student of the classics 
and of archaeology, publishing several articles on Greek vases. Since 1913 
he had been the proprietor of a shop for classical and other books in foreign 
languages. He was elected a member in 1921 and died April 9, 1929, at 
the age of 49. 

Miss Lucy CLEVELAND, formerly of New York City, an ardent student of 
Egyptology, was elected a member in 1923 and died on November 28, 1929, 
at the age of 79. 


After the reading of the Corresponding Secretary’s report the 
members present rose as a mark of respect to the memory of those 
whose deaths had been reported. Upon motion the report of the 
Corresponding Secretary was accepted. 

Tribute was paid to deceased members: To Messrs. Cochran and 
Scofield by Professor Jackson. 

On motion it was voted unanimously to send to Professor Lan- 
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man and to Mrs. Bates the good wishes of the Society and regrets 
that they were unable to be present at the meeting. 

The President appointed as a Committee on Resolutions Pro- 
fessors Edgerton and Fuller and Mr. March. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer, Professor John C. Archer, made the following 
report : 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1929. 


Receipts 
Cash Balance on deposit Yale Univ., Jan. 1, 1929 $7,494.78 
Bree Frome GOO Memes... .. oc cscsccccccccaces 2,922.58 
Sales: JOURNAL (gross) to Jan. 31, 1929........ 723.64 
Panchatamtva (7 eote, met)... cccccccccccccccs 33.47 
Tagalog Grammar (2 sets, net)................ 5.53 
rs cde dune see wee CAN eeat 522.50 
Prof. Jewett, additional gift for publication of 
PCT eRe TEPC UL EL TT OT TT TOT 500.00 
Legacy of Dr. CasanowicZ...............e000%: 150.00 
Correctsems th POUMIAL. ... coc cccecesccccesese 23.25 
Reprints of JOURNAL articles.................. 49.90 
Interest : 
On deposit with Yale Univ................... 349.10 
Connecticut Mortgage & Guaranty Co......... 345.00 
WE BE sno dicciese scene ceekedsenseaes 50.00 
Minneapolis General Electric Co.............. 50.00 
Dividends: Chicago, Rock Is. & Pacific Ry....... 180.00 
$13,399.75 
Expenditures 
Publication of JoURNAL: 
Pe ee Se Sig, Es 6 onc enecaasccs ean $2,280.70 
PED G50 ck vanwncaces 70.75 
SEE. viavaceds oan Ska Seas 59.85 
Yale Univ. Press, transportation............. 121.07 
5,000 envelopes, printing... 63.75 
eee eae 138.00 
SOD sakicccssensess 180.91 
ND 66.46.0446 0p Aceneasnadweeaeers 48.00 
Committee expenses: 
eee ee 33.34 
Executive Committee, travel................. 5.00 
Middle West Branch A. O. S. expenses.......... 19.16 
ee ee eee 131.44 


Sy MIs cc ncccccsenecatenenase inns 49.34 
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PT TTT ee TTT TT Tr Tree 3.72 
Corresponding Secretary, expenses.............. 187.90 
eer ree 37.00 

. I: NII once stcnsnecdaececeseme 100.00 
eo nee ea beemnerawew adie 37.55 
Sain 606 cs bendendencedscevcecccase 10.00 
BALANCE on hand, Dec. 31, 1929................ 9,822.27 

$13,399.75 
“ The Sprctat Funps held by the Society are: 
SE We Sn cess ccccoweseeseteeacensee $3,000.00 

. SE x I 6 5 sa Sisne de Cadaseeseces nee 1,500.00 
Weems Dwheht Whiltmas... ...sccccccccsccvcces 1,000.00 
SED PEs 6 ccc ceescecsncesesssdeossecs 3,675.00 
TT <ctcaceaneuasaekeseae eae awa ewes 150.00 
Publication, with dnderest.........ccccccccccccces 85.72 
Panchatantra-Tagalog Grammar, with interest... 712.78 
Nies Fund income, with interest................ 4,210.12 
ee Is os cncscvesdaswencnens 2,000.00 

$16,333.62 
The Assets of the Society on Jan. 1, 1930 were as follows: 
C., R. I. & P. Ry, 20 shares @ par............. $2,000.00 
Bonds at par: Virginia Ry..............sse0s: 1,000.00 
Minneapolis General Electric.... 1,000.00 
Mortgage, Conn. Mort. Co. 549%... .....0050005 6,000.00 
Cash on deposit Yale Univ.................00. 9,822.27 
$19,822.27 
The Ner CasH BALANCE in the General Fund, less $1,595.83 
SE MDs ies 5 dacoecswcnscencnsacneaatncevensene $1,892.82 
5 REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of the 





Treasurer of the Society and have found them correct and that the 
foregoing statements are in conformity therewith. 


R. P. DouGHERrTy, 
K. 8. LATourRertrte, 


Auditors. 


Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing Com- 
mittee were accepted. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 





The Librarian, Professor Andrew Keogh, made the following 
report: 
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The number of volumes added to the Library during the year 
1929-30 was 224. In addition to these books and pamphlets, there 
were received 358 numbers of periodicals continuing sets already in 
the Library or representing sets new to the Library. The cata- 
loguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals is up to date. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY FOR THE YEAR 1929-30 


‘Abd al-Mugqtadir. Sufism, prayers, Hinduism and history of creeds and 
sects. 1929. (Bankipore, Bengal. Oriental public library. Catalogue 
of the Arabic and Persian mss., v. 16. (Persian mss.) ) 

Accademia delle scienze dell’ Istituto di Bologna. Adunanze pubbliche so- 
lenni dell’ Accademia. giugno 1925-giugno 1927. 1927. (Its Memorie. 
Supplemento) 

R. Accademia nazionale dei Lincei. Indice degli Atti accademici pubblicati 
dal 1911 al 1924. 1928. 

Acharya, P. K. Indian architecture. [1927] 

Ahmad Kasrawi Tabrizi. The forgotten rulers. v. I-II. 1928-29. 2v. 

Names of towns & villages of Persia. Pt. I. 1929. 

Akademiia nauk, Leningrad. Otdelenie gumanitarnykh nauk. Bulletin. 
1928 (1-2, 4/7); 1929 (1-3) [1928-29] 2v. 

Allen, H. W., & Jaynes, H. A. Contribution to the taxonomy of Asiatic 
wasps of the genus Tiphia (Scoliidae). 1930. 

-Anandaranga Pillai. Diary, ed. by H. Dodwell. v. XII. 1928. 

Anderson, J. A report on the expedition to western Yunan via Bhamé. 
1871. 

Apadeva. The Miminsi nyfiya prakiéa. Tr. by F. Edgerton. 1929. 

Arbman, E. Tod und Unsterblichkeit im vedischen Glauben. [1927-28] 

Untersuchungen zur primitiven Seelenvorstellung mit besonderer Riick- 

sicht auf Indien. [1927-28] 2v. 

Archivio di glottologia e filologia africana. Pubblicata da Benigno Ferra- 
rio. Vol. I. 1923. 

Armeniaca, hrsg. von K. Roth, fase. II. 1927. 

Atharva veda sanhita, hrsg. von R. Roth und W. D. Whitney. 2. verb. 
Aufl., besorgt von M. Lindenau. 1924. 

[Backus, M.] ed. Siam and Laos. [1884] 

[Bina] Kadambari nitaka. 1334, Bengal era. 

Bangkok, Siam. National library. [69 Siamese texts] 

Bataviaasch genootschap en rechtshoogeschool. Museum. Bibliotheek. Lijst 
van aanwinsten. June-Sept., Nov.-Dec. 1928; Jan.-Mar., May, Aug.- 
Oct. 1929. [1928-29] 13 v. 

Bataviaasch genootschap van kunsten en wetenschappen. Feestbundel. 

Deel I. 1929. 

Statuten. [192-7] 











Berswordt, von der. Neueste Grammatik der tiirkischen Sprache. 1839. 
Bhagavad-gita. Bhagawadgité, przektad z sanskrytu St. F. Michalskiego. 
Wydanie trzecie. 1927. (Société asiatique de Varsovie. Publica- 


tions. VI) 
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Bibliotheca ethnologica-linguistica-africana. v. 3(2/3) [1929] 

Brandstetter, R. Wir Menschen der indonesischen Erde. VI. 1929. 

Breloer, B. Kautaliya-Studien, Il. Altindisches Privatrecht bei Megas- 
thenes und Kautalya. 1928. 

Brown, W.N. The Indian and Christian miracles of walking on the water. 
1928. 

Bunsen, E. von. The Angel-Messiah of Buddhists, Essenes, and Christians. 
1880. 

Caetani, L. & Gabrieli G., comps. Onomasticon arabicum. v. I-II. 1915. 
2 v. 

Canu, F. & Bassler, R. S. Bryozoa of the Philippine region. 1929. (U.S. 
National museum. Bulletin 100, v. 9) 

Carnegie corporation of New York. Report of the president & of the 
treasurer for the year ended Sept. 30, 1929. 1929. 

Case, O. D., firm, publishers. Case’s Bible atlas. 1879. 

Ceskoslovensky orientdlni tistav v Praze. Archiv orientalnf. v. 1 (1-2) 
1929. 

Ceylon. Statistical dept. A sketch of the constitution of the Kandyan 
kingdom. By J. D’Oyly. 1929. 

China. Constitution. Organic law of the national government of the re- 
public of China. [1928] 

China foundation for the promotion of education and culture. 3d report, 
Mar., 1929. 

Clark, T. The students’ handbook of comparative grammar. 1862. 

Cousens, H. The antiquities of Sind, with historical outline. 1929. (Ar- 
cheological survey of India, vol. 46, Imperial series) 

Dandin. Pokhozhdeniia desiati iunoshel. 1928. 

Densmore, F. Papago music. 1929. (U. 8. Bureau of American ethnol- 

ogy. Bulletin 90) 

Pawnee music. 1929. (U.S. Bureau of American ethnology. Bulle- 

tin 93) 

Digniga. Fragments from Dinnaga, by H. N. Randle. 1926. (Prize pub- 
lication fund, v. 9) 

Dorow, W. Die assyrische Keilschrift. 1820. (Morgenlendische Alter- 
thiimer. I. Hft.) 

Douglas, R. K. China. 1882. 

Evans, I. H. N. Papers on the ethnology & archaeology of the Malay 
Peninsula. 1927. 

Farmer, H. G. A history of Arabian music to the XIIIth century. 1929. 

Field museum of natural history, Chicago. Field museum news, vol. 1, no. 
1-2. 1930. 

Fowler, H. W. & Bean, B. A. The fishes of the series Capriformes, Ephippi- 
formes, and Squamipennes, collected in Philippine seas. 1929. (U.S. 
National museum. Bulletin 100, v. 8) 

Francis, C. R. Sketches of native life in India. 1848. 

Gaekwad’s Oriental series. v. 33, 40-44. 1927-29. 6v. 

Gifford, E. W. Tongan society. 1929. (Bernice P. Bishop museum. Bul- 
letin 61) Bayard Dominick expedition. Publication no. 16. 
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Grousset, R. Histoire de |’Extréme-Orient. 1929. 2v. (Paris. Musée 
Guimet. Annales. Bibliothéque d’études, t. 39-40) 

Hardwick, C. Christ, and other masters. 3d ed. 1874. 

Hearn, W. E. The Aryan household, its structure and its development. 
1879. 

Heepe, M. Jaunde-Worterbuch. 1926. (Hamburgische Universitat. Ab- 
handlungen aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde. Bd. 22. Reihe B. Bd. 
12) 

Heeramaneck galleries. Asiatic art, VII century B. C.—XVIII century A. D. 
Sold by order of Nasli M. Heeramaneck. With pref. by J. H. Cousins. 
[Under management of the American art association] 1929. 

Heras, H. The Aravidu dynasty of Vijayanagara. v. 1. 1927. (Studies 
in Indian history of the Indian historical research institute, St. Xav- 
ier’s college, Bombay, no. 3) 

Hocart, A. M. Lau Islands, Fiji. 1929. (Bernice P. Bishop museum. 
Bulletin 62) 

Hooykaas, C. Tantri. 1929. 

Husain, Y. L’Inde mystique au moyen age: hindous et musulmans. 1929. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi. Wisdom of the prophets, tr. by Khaja Khan. [1929] 

{[Imube Hironari] The oldest now-existing text of the Kogoshui. Pt. 2-3. 
[19297] 2v. (Supplements 5-6 to the Transactions of the Meiji sei- 
toku kinen gakkai, v. 31-32) 

Jackson, A. V. W. Zoroastrian studies. 1928. (Columbia university 
Indo-Iranian series, v. 12) 

' Jameson, R., Wilson, J., & Murray, H. Narrative of discovery and adven- 
ture in Africa. 1831. 

Jimi. Le Béharistan, tr. par H. Massé. 1925. (Les Joyaux de |’Orient) 

Jones, F. W. Measurements and landmarks in physical anthropology. 
1929. (Bernice P. Bishop museum. Bulletin 63) 

Kaegi, A. The Rigveda: the oldest literature of the Indians. Authorized 
translation by K. Arrowsmith. 1886. 

Kalidisa. Megha-dita, tr. into Ukrainian [by P. Ritter] 1928. 

Kanha. Les chants mystiques de Kanha et de Saraha: les Doha-koga et 
les Carya, éd. et tr. par M. Shahidullah. 1928. (Textes pour ]’étude 
du bouddhisme tardif) 

Kowalski, T., ed. Karaimische Texte im Dialekt von Troki. 1929. (Prace 
Komisji orjentalistycznej Polskiej akademji umiejetnosci, nr. 11) 
Laufer, B. The prehistory of aviation. 1928. (Field museum of natural 

history, Publication 253. Anthropological series. v. 18, no. 1) 

Le May, R. 8S. An Asian Arcady; the land and peoples of northern Siam. 
1926. 

Loveridge, A. East African reptiles and amphibians in the U. 8S. National 
museum. 1929. (U.S. National museum. Bulletin 151) 

Lutz, H. F. Egyptian statues and statuettes in the Museum of anthropol- 
ogy of the University of California. 1930. (University of California. 
Publications. Egyptian archaeology, vol. 5) 

Mackay, E. A Sumerian palace and the “A” cemetery at Kish, Mesopo- 
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tamia, pt. Il. 1929. (Field museum of natural history. Anthropol- 
ogy memoirs, vol. I, no. 2) 

Mackenzie, D. A. Buddhism in pre-Christian Britain. 1928. 

McKern, W. C. Archaeology of Tonga. 1929. (Bernice P. Bishop museum. 
Bulletin 60) Bayard Dominick expedition. Publication no. 15) 

Madhavariva Moresvara Kunte. The vicissitudes of Aryan civilization in 
India. 1880. 

Madras (Presidency) Government oriental manuscripts library. A tri- 
ennial catalogue of manuscripts by S. Kuppuswami Sastri, vol. IV, 
pt. 1. Sanskrit A-C. 1927. 3v. 

Mahabharata. The Mahabharata, ed. by Vishnu S. Sukthankar. [Adi- 
parvan: fase. 2] 1928. 

Maisler, B. Untersuchungen zur alten Geschichte und Ethnographie Sy- 
riens und Palistinas. I. Teil. 1930. (Arbeiten aus dem Oriental- 
ischen Seminar der Universitit Giessen. Hft. 2) 

Manning, Mrs. C. 8. Ancient and medieval India. v. I. 1869. 

March, F. A. A comparative grammar of the Anglo-Saxon language. 1870. 

The Meher message, vol. 1, nos. 8, 11. [1929] 

Michelson, T. Observations on the thunder dance of the Bear gens of the 
Fox Indians. 1929. (U.S. Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 
89) 

Miller, V. F. Ossetisch-russisch-deutsches Wéorterbuch hrsg. und erginzt 
von A. Freiman. I. 1927. 

Mingana, A., ed. Woodbrooke Studies. v.2. 1928. 

Muinuddin Nadwi. History. 1929. (Bankipore, Bengal. Oriental public 
library. Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian mss., v. XV (Arabic 
mss. ) ) 

al-Muktataf. al-Ruwwid, wahwa al-juz’ al-thini min Kitab a‘lim al- 
Muktataf. 1927. 

Nadaillac, J. F. A. du P. de. Manners and monuments of prehistoric peo- 
ples. Tr. by N. Bell. 1892. 

Norwood, P. V. Progress and prospects in Christian reunion. [1929] 

Olinder, G. The kings of Kinda. [1927] (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. 
N. F. Avd. 1. Bd. 23, Nr. 6) 

Paris. Université. Institut d’ethnologie. Instructions pour les voyageurs. 

Instructions d’enquéte linguistique [établies par M. Cohen] 1928. 

—— Questionnaire linguistique. 1928. 2v. 

Pekarskii, E. K. Slovar’ iakutskago fazyka. Fase. 12. 1929. (Trudy 


[Akutsko! ekspeditsii, snariazhennoi na sredgtva I. M. Sibiriakova 
(1894-1896gg). Tom III. Chast’ I) 

Pezzi, D. Aryan philology according to the most recent researches. Tr. 
by E. S. Roberts. 1879. 

Piassetskii, P. Russian travellers in Mongolia and China. 1884. 2v. 

Pieris, P. E. The Prince Vijaya Pala of Ceylon. 1927. 

& Fitzler, M. A. H. Ceylon and Portugal. Pt. I. 1927. 

Poure Davoud. Introduction to the holy Gathas, tr. by D. J. Irani. 1927. 
(P. D. Marker Avestan series, v. I) 
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Pouran-dokht-nameh, with English translation by D. J. Irani. 1928. 

(The Pestonji D. Patel memorial Iranian series, v. I) 

The Quest, a quarterly review. Edited by G. R. S. Mead. vol. 20, no. 2. 
1929. 

Ramaprasid Chanda. Bhanja dynasty of Mayurbhanj and their ancient 
capital Khiching. 1929. 

Ramsbotham, R. B. Studies in the land revenue history of Bengal, 1769- 
1787. 1926. 

Ranke, L. von. Universal history, ed. by G. W. Prothero. 1885. 

Reichelt, H., ed. and tr. Die soghdischen Handschriftenreste des Britischen 
Museums. I. Teil. Die buddhistischen Texte. 1928. 

Rele, V.G. Bhagavad-gita, an exposition. 1928. 

Renou, L. Les maitres de la philologie védique. 1928. (Paris. Musée 
Guimet. Annales. Bibliothéque d’études, t. 38) 

Roberts, F. H. H. Shabik’eshchee village. 1929. (U.S. Bureau of Amer- 
ican ethnology. Bulletin 92) 

Roth, W. E. Additional studies of the arts, crafts, and customs of the 
Guiana Indians. 1929. (U.S. Bureau of American ethnology. Bulle- 
tin 91) 

Royle, J. F. Essay on the productive resources of India. 1840. 

Sa‘di. The Gulistan or Rose Garden. Tr. by Francis Gladwin. 1865. 

Samuel, M. What happened in Palestine. [1929] 

Schaumberger, J. B. Die Chronologie der Hammurabi-Zeit nach neueren 
Forschungen. [1929] 

‘Schrieke, B., ed. The effect of western influence on native civilisations in 
the Malay Archipelago. 1929. 

Schréder, E. E. W. G. Uber die semitischen und nicht-indischen Grund- 
lagen der malaiisch-polynesischen Kultur. Buch II. 1928. 

Schumacher, K. Ein Vergleich der buddhistischen Versenkung mit den 
jesuitischen Exerzitien. 1928. (Beitrige zur Philosophie und Psy- 
chologie. 3. Heft.) 

Schurhammer, G. & Voretzsch, E. A., eds. Ceylon zur Zeit des Kénigs 
Bhuvaneka Bahu und Franz Xavers, 1539-1552. 1928. 2v. 

Shapiro, H. L. Descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty. 1929. (Ber- 
nice P. Bishop museum. Memoirs, v. 11, no. 1) 

Slav Catholic club. The commonwealth of the Slav family of nations. 
Issued in 1928; revised in 1929. 

Smith, M. Rabi‘a the mystic. 1928. 

Smith, R. B. Life of Lord Lawrence. 1883. 2v. 

Spencer, H. Descriptive sociology. [no. 5] Asiatic races. Comp. by D. 
Duncan. [American ed.] [1876] 

Stutterheim, W. F. Indian influences in the lands of the Pacific. [19297] 

Subramanian, K. R. The Maratha Rajas of Tanjore. 1928. 

al-Suyiiti, Jalal al-Din. The Mutawakkili. Tr. by W. Y. Bell. [192-?] 

Swanton, J. R. Myths and tales of the southeastern Indians. 1929. (U.S. 
Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 88) 

Swynnerton, C., comp. Romantic tales from the Punjab. Vol. I of a new 

reissue. 1928. 
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Tanjore Maharaja Sarfoji’s Saraswathi Mahal. Descriptive catalogue of 
the Sanskrit manuscripts. By P. P.S. Sastri. v. I-VI. 1928-29. 6v. 

Tokyo. Téyé bunko. Research department. Memoirs. no. 1-3. 1926-28. 
3 Vv. 

Topinard, P. Anthropology. Tr. by R. T. H. Bartley. 1878. (Library of 
contemporary science) 

Torgovlia SSSR s Vostokom. Organ Vsesoiuznovostochnoi torgovoi palaty, 
no. 7/10. 1929. 

Tylor, E. B. Anthropology. 1881. 

U. 8. Library of Congress. Division of maps. Noteworthy maps. No. 2. 
Comp. by L. Martin and C. Egli. 1929. 

Urquhart, W. S. The Vedanta and modern thought. 1928. (The Reli- 
gious quest of India) 

Waddell, L. A. The Aryan origin of the alphabet. 1927. 

Waitz, T. Anthropologie der Naturvélker. 3.-4., 5.2, 6. Th. 1862-72. 4v. 

2. Aufl., hrsg. von G. Gerland. 1. Th. 1877 

Woodthorpe, R. G. The Lushai expedition. 1871-1872. 1873. 

World unity. A monthly magazine interpreting the spirit of the new age. 
Vol. 4, no. 5. 1929. 

Yajnik, M. M. The Samyogitéswayamvaram. With translation by Laxmi- 
nath Badarinath Shastri. 1928. 

Zaidan-hdjin-Meiji-seitoku-kinen-gakkai, Tokyo. Transactions. v. 31-32. 
[1929] 








On motion the report of the Librarian was accepted. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


Professor Max L. Margolis presented the following report for the 
Editors of the JouRNAL: 


The Editors beg to report that since our last meeting there have 
been issued Nos. 2, 3 and 4 of Volume 49. With the first number 
of this year which is now in course of publication, we are entering 
upon the Fiftieth volume of the JouURNAL. 

During the absence of Professor Brown, Professor Edgerton 
kindly took over his work. 

Max L. Marcotis, 
W. Norman Brown, 
Editors. 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee as printed in the JouRNAL (49. 289, 332, and 50. 
272). He also reported that the Committee had begun tentative 
steps towards securing aid for the publication of the Library of 
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Ancient Semitic Inscriptions and that it had approved the request 
of Professors Wigmore and Kocourek of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law School, for permission to republish in the new edition of 
their Ancient and Primitive Law Professor Jastrow’s translation of 
the Assyrian Law Code, with his commentary, published in JAOS. 
41. 1-59. 

Upon motion the actions of the Committee were ratified. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following persons recommended by the Directors were duly 
elected corporate members in the Society (the list includes three 
who were elected at later sessions) : 


Dr. Mehmet Aga-Oglu Mr. Easton Trowbridge Kelsey 
Prof. P. V. Bapat Dean Frederick D. Kershner 
Swami Bodhananda Prof. Isadore Keyfitz 
Pres. D. J. Cowling Prof. J. F. McLaughlin 
Dr. A. Sanders DeWitt Rabbi Samuel S. Mayerberg 
Dr. P. E. Dumont Rev. James Mellon Menzies 
Mr. K. C. Evans Prof. Laurence Shaw Moore 
Mrs. Edward Warren Everett Mr. M. T. Newby 
Miss Helen Moore Fogg Mr. Randle Harmer Powley 
Mr. Albert Gallatin Dr. Pinchas Romanoff 
Mr. Charles S. Gardner Rev. Dr. Charles L. Russell 
Mr. Guion M. Gest Prof. Guy Walter Sarvis 
Swami Gnaneshwarananda Mr. Richard A. Schermerhorn 
Mr. I. W. K. Hadley Dr. Erich F. Schmidt 
Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne Mr. Frederick Dwight Schultheis 
Mr. Frederick W. Kellogg Miss Louise Adele Shier 
[Total: 32] 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Professor Jackson, acting for Professor Montgomery, Chairman 
of the Committee, presented the report of the Committee on the 
Nomination of Officers for 1930 as follows: 


President: Dr. BertHotp Laurer, of Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents: Professor ALBERT TEN Eyck OLMSTEAD, of Chicago; Pro- 
fessor RAYMOND P. Doucuerty, of New Haven; and Professor Emm 
G. H. KRaEine, of New York City. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dr. CHartes J. Oapen, of New York City. 

Recording Secretary: Dr. LupLow BULL, of New York City. 

Treasurer: Professor JOHN C. ARCHER, of New Haven. 

Librarian: Professor ANDREW KroGH, of New Haven. 
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Editors of the Journal: Professor Max L. Mareoxis, of Philadelphia; and 
Professor W. NorMAaNn Brown, of Philadelphia. 

Directors to serve for three years: Professor WitL1AM F. ALBRIGHT, of 
Baltimore; Professor FRANKLIN EpGEeRTON, of New Haven; and Pro- 
fessor A. V. WitLIaMs JacKSON, of New York City. 


The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 


President Jackson then delivered an address on “ The Mani- 
chaean Doctrine concerning the Future Life” (printed in the 
JOURNAL 50. 177-198). 


After the presidential address the reading of papers was begun. 


Professor A. T. OLMsTEAD, of the University of Chicago: The earliest 
history of Paiestine and Syria. Remarks by Professors Hitti, N. Schmidt 
and Kellogg. 

Rev. Dr. Justin E. Apporr, of Summit, N. J.: The 300th anniversary of 
the birth of the Maratha king Shivaji. Read by Professor Jackson (printed 
in the JouRNAL 50. 159-163). 


Professor Grorce 8. DUNCAN, of the American University: The Sume- 
rians and recent research. Remarks by Professor Sprengling, Dr. E. 
Schmidt, and Professors Meek and Kellogg. 

Recent research has thrown much light on the Sumerians. Many 
problems are, however, not yet solved with certainty. The original 
home, racial connection, classification of language and arrival in Meso- 
potamia are far from settled. From the material at hand scholars 
have given widely different answers. The data do unmistakably show 
the high cultural reach and great influence of the Sumerians in these 
nine respects: 1) cuneiform script, 2) business methods, 3) architec- 
ture, 4) sculpture, 5) engineering, 6) laws, 7) political ideals, 8) sac- 
red legends and 9) religion. Peoples living WEN and §S of Sumeria 
show the deep impress of this culture. Sumeria and Egypt must now 
be regarded as the two cradles of the world’s civilization. 


Professor ALBERT H. Lyryer, of the University of Illinois: The Univer- 
sity of Al Azhar. Remarks by Professor Duncan and Dr. Martinovitch. 


The session adjourned at 5.30 P. M. 


On Wednesday evening, in Trinity College Library, an illus- 
trated address was delivered by the President of the Middle West 
Branch of the Society, Dr. Caroline Ransom Williams, of Toledo, 
Ohio, on “Two Egyptian Torsos from the Main Temple of the 
Sun at El ‘Amarneh.” 
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Ancient Semitic Inscriptions and that it had approved the request 
of Professors Wigmore and Kocourek of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law School, for permission to republish in the new edition of 
their Ancient and Primitive Law Professor Jastrow’s translation of 
the Assyrian Law Code, with his commentary, published in JAOS. 
41. 1-59. 

Upon motion the actions of the Committee were ratified. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following persons recommended by the Directors were duly 
elected corporate members in the Society (the list includes three 
who were elected at later sessions) : 


Dr. Mehmet Aga-Oglu Mr. Easton Trowbridge Kelsey 
Prof. P. V. Bapat Dean Frederick D. Kershner 
Swami Bodhananda Prof. Isadore Keyfitz 
Pres. D. J. Cowling Prof. J. F. McLaughlin 
Dr. A. Sanders DeWitt Rabbi Samuel S. Mayerberg 
Dr. P. E. Dumont Rev. James Mellon Menzies 
Mr. K. C. Evans Prof. Laurence Shaw Moore 
Mrs. Edward Warren Everett Mr. M. T. Newby 
Miss Helen Moore Fogg Mr. Randle Harmer Powley 
Mr. Albert Gallatin Dr. Pinchas Romanoff 
Mr. Charles S. Gardner Rev. Dr. Charles L. Russell 
Mr. Guion M. Gest Prof. Guy Walter Sarvis 
Swami Gnaneshwarananda Mr. Richard A. Schermerhorn 
Mr. I. W. K. Hadley Dr. Erich F. Schmidt 
Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne Mr. Frederick Dwight Schultheis 
Mr. Frederick W. Kellogg Miss Louise Adele Shier 
(Total: 32] 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Professor Jackson, acting for Professor Montgomery, Chairman 
of the Committee, presented the report of the Committee on the 
Nomination of Officers for 1930 as follows: 


President: Dr. BERTHOLD LAUFER, of Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents: Professor ALBERT TEN Eyck OLMSTEAD, of Chicago; Pro- 
fessor RayMonpD P. Doucuerty, of New Haven; and Professor Emi 
G. H. KraEtine, of New York City. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dr. CHartes J. OapEN, of New York City. 

Recording Secretary: Dr. LupLow BULL, of New York City. 

Treasurer: Professor JoHN C. ARCHER, of New Haven. 

Librarian: Professor ANDREW KEoeuH, of New Haven. 
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Editors of the Journal: Professor Max L. Mareoris, of Philadelphia; and 
Professor W. NorMAN Brown, of Philadelphia. 

Directors to serve for three years: Professor Wimt1aAM F. ALsricut, of 
Baltimore; Professor FRANKLIN EpGERTON, of New Haven; and Pro- 
fessor A. V. WimtL1aMs JAcKSON, of New York City. 


The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 


President Jackson then delivered an address on “ The Mani- 
chaean Doctrine concerning the Future Life” (printed in the 
JOURNAL 50. 177-198). 


After the presidential address the reading of papers was begun. 


Professor A. T. OLMSTEAD, of the University of Chicago: The earliest 
history of Palestine and Syria. Remarks by Professors Hitti, N. Schmidt 
and Kellogg. 

Rev. Dr. Justin E. Assort, of Summit, N. J.: The 300th anniversary of 
the birth of the Maratha king Shivaji. Read by Professor Jackson (printed 
in the JouRNAL 50. 159-163). 


Professor Grorce S. DuNncAN, of the American University: The Sume- 
rians and recent research. Remarks by Professor Sprengling, Dr. E. 
Schmidt, and Professors Meek and Kellogg. 

Recent research has thrown much light on the Sumerians. Many 
problems are, however, not yet solved with certainty. The original 
home, racial connection, classification of language and arrival in Meso- 
potamia are far from settled. From the material at hand scholars 
have given widely different answers. The data do unmistakably show 
the high cultural reach and great influence of the Sumerians in these 
nine respects: 1) cuneiform script, 2) business methods, 3) architec- 
ture, 4) sculpture, 5) engineering, 6) laws, 7) political ideals, 8) sac- 
red legends and 9) religion. Peoples living WEN and §S of Sumeria 
show the deep impress of this culture. Sumeria and Egypt must now 
be regarded as the two cradles of the world’s civilization. 


Professor ALBERT H. Lyryer, of the University of Illinois: The Univer- 
sity of Al Azhar. Remarks by Professor Duncan and Dr. Martinovitch. 


The session adjourned at 5.30 P. M. 


On Wednesday evening, in Trinity College Library, an illus- 
trated address was delivered by the President of the Middle West 
Branch of the Society, Dr. Caroline Ransom Williams, of Toledo, 
Ohio, on “Two Egyptian Torsos from the Main Temple of the 
Sun at El ‘Amarneh.” 
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THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session began with separate Semitic and Indological 
sections which were called to order respectively in the libraries of 
Trinity and Wycliffe Colleges at 9.30 o’clock Thursday morning. 
The reading of papers was immediately begun. 


Tue Semitic SECTION 


Dr. IsRaEL Erros, of Buffalo, N. Y.: (a) Some glosses on the Hebrew 
Bible; (b) Some experiences in Hebrew lexicography. Remarks by Pro- 
fessors Margolis and Hitti. 


a) “73 in Hab. 3, 17 should be read 373. In Ps. 94, 13, read yr 
(from the evil doer) instead of yr Dn: In Pro. 4, 25 read ys yyy 
(they shall look) instead of yyyy. In Ece. 1, 8 read Dy» ( weary- 


ing) instead of Dy}. The falling out of the y is due to haplography. 

b) Re the English Hebrew Dictionary by Israel Efros, Judah Kauf- 
man and Benjamin Silkiner, published by the “ Dvir,” Tel-Aviv, Pales- 
tine (just out). The writer faced a great difficulty in attempting to 
find the Hebrew equivalents for those numerous adjectives, positive 
and negative, that end with the suffix “-ible” or “-able,” as well as 
for their abstract nouns, e.g., perishable, imperishable, perishability, 
and imperishability. This difficulty was solved by the use of such 
expressions as are patterned after the Biblical yay }D (Deut. 25, 2), 


the Talmudical PwIyY “AD nde 22 or 20D “D> and particularly 
the Tibbonian expressions Py YHA “Wx (existible), my WEN 
Mx wy (existibility), meyen y303. (inexistible), and my2en 
MN syn = (inexistibility). - 7 7 


Dr. ABRAHAM J. Levy, of the College of Jewish Studies, Chicago: The 
date of composition of Psalm 47. 

This psalm was probably written about 130 B. C. just before the 
New Year (r68 haS-Sin&) celebration to glorify the name of JHVH 
after the great final victories of John Hyrcanus over the various 
nations. Maccabeans and Josephus tell us that Hyrcanus expanded 
the boundaries of Palestine into Syria and Transjordania (v. 5, ‘ He 
(JHVH) expanded for us our inheritance’), he subdued the Samari- 
tans and the Idumeans (v. 4, ‘He subdued peoples under us and 
nations under our feet’) and forced the latter to embrace Judaism 
(hence v. 10a ‘ with the people of the God of Abraham’, for these 
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proselytes were brethren of Jacob and had one father in common, 
Abraham). He also renewed the friendship with the Romans and 
was on good terms with Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, and Alexander 
Zabinas, who became king of Syria. These were the ‘ nobles of peo- 
ples’ alluded to in v. 10a. 


Professor Francis W. BuckKter, of the Oberlin Graduate School of The- 
ology: The petitioner in the Eastern court. 


The ritual with which a petitioner must comply in approaching an 
Eastern monarch together with the conditions imposed on the phrase- 
ology of the petition will be examined in this paper, in particular 
the idomatic use of terms meaning “ the least” as personal pronouns 
for the petitioner in the memorial he presents to the king. In con- 
clusion, various allusions in the synoptic gospels and elsewhere in the 
New Testament will be examined as illustrations of this aspect of 
court life in the East. 


Professor W. H. Worrett, of the University of Michigan: The pro- 
nunciation of Coptic. Remarks by Professor Sprengling and Dr. Levy. 
(Printed in the JouRNAL 50. 144-149.) 


THE INDOLOGICAL SECTION 


Professor LERoy C. Barret, of Trinity College: A manuscript of the 
Paippalida at Bombay. Remarks by Professors Edgerton and Hopkins. 
(Printed in the Journat 50. 104-111.) 


Dr. P. E. Dumont, of the Johns Hopkins University: The Asvamedha, 
or horse-sacrifice, according to the Vedic texts. Remarks by Dr. Ogden, 
Professors G. W. Brown and Edgerton, Dr. Bobrinskoy, Professor Hussey 
and Director Chatterji. 


Director JaGapisH C. CHATTERJI, of the International School of Vedic 
and Allied Research: The significance of the phrase ya evam veda in the 
Upanishads. Remarks by Professor Edgerton. 


The oft-recurring phrase ya evam veda does not relate to mere infer- 
ential knowledge or information, nor to the possession of particular 
formulas, nor to any so-called ‘magic’ as now understood in the 
West, but refers to direct experience of certain facts whereby the 
experiencer feels himself one with what is so experienced. 


Professor Kurt F. LEmeEcker, of the International School of Vedic and 
Allied Research: The logical and ethical presuppositions in Madhusidana 
Sarasvati’s Prasthinabheda. 

Noteworthy as an example of logical structure and presentation, 
the Prasthinabheda is full of interesting suggestions as to method, 
analysis, synthesis, classification, subsumption and the remainder of 
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didactic categories, making it a work of singular importance to the 
logician and interpreter of Hindu thought in its ultimate foundation 
in moral and intellectual axioms. 


Professor E. WASHBURN Hopkins, of Yale University: Allusions to the 
Rama-story in the Mahabharata. (Printed in the JourNaAL 50. 85-103). 


Professor FRANKLIN Epcerton, of Yale University: The elephant-science 
of the Hindus. Remarks by Professor Hopkins. 

An account of the Miatanga-lila, the only Sanskrit work on Ele- 
phantology so far published. It deals with classification and various 
characteristics of elephants, their catching, training, management, and 
care, etc. It is shown that there is a continuous tradition, lasting to 
the present day, on this subject in India. A comparative study of 
modern biological accounts of elephants in the light of ancient Hindu 
elephantology reveals a number of interesting problems; on some 
points the suspicion is raised that the ancient Hindus knew more than 
modern biologists have learned empirically. The author hopes to pub- 
lish a complete translation of the Matanga-lila with commentary. 


At this point the members met in general session in Trinity 
College Library, and the reading of papers was continued. 


Professor GrorceE W. Brown, of the Hartford Seminary Foundation: 
The possibility of a connection between Mitanni and the Dravidian lan- 
guages. Remarks by Professors Hopkins and Buckler, Director Chatterji 
and Professor Olmstead. (Printed in the JoURNAL 50. 273-305.) 


Professor Ropert J. Ketxoce, of Ottawa (Kansas) University: The im- 
pact of Hittite civilization on that of the Occident. Remarks by Dr. E. 
Schmidt. 

Hittite civilization goes back to the pre-Accadian Sumerian period. 
It blended indigenous, Asianic, Syrian, Kanesian (Accadian), and 
Sumerian elements. For the best part of three millenniums Hittite or 
Hitticized territory cut clean across the Fertile Crescent from the 
Arabian Desert to both the Euxine and Mediterranean Seas, thus com- 
pletely intervening between the Ancient East and the Occident, and 
dominating Asia Minor, which constituted the natural highway of 
culture between the East and Europe. The impact of Hittite culture 
on Aegean and European was partly direct, partly thru other peoples, 
especially the Phoenicians, Phrygians and Lydians. 


At this point Professor Antoine Meillet of the Collége de France 
read the following letter from Professor Sylvain Lévi, President of 


the Société Asiatique : 
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Mon cher ami:— 


Puisque tu dois assister & la réunion de nos confréres americains & 
Toronto, je te prie d’y représenter la Société Asiatique. Notre vieille 
Société te saura gré d’exprimer en son nom aux orientalistes d’Amér- 
ique notre fidéle sympathie que rien n’est jamais venu troubler et que 
les événements ont toujours rendue plus étroite. Les anciens de notre 
ancienne Société, comme toi et moi, ont la bonne fortune de compter 
parmi nos confréres americains de vieux et chers amis personnels. Je 
renonce & les nommer tous; ils sont trop. Mais on me permettra de 
nommer au moins notre trés cher Charles Rockwell Lanman, dont la 
carriére scientifique, consacrée presque tout entiére & servir la mémoire 
de ses maitres et de ses éléves, est un magnifique exemple de l’idéal- 
isme américain et aussi une magnifique illustration de cette haute 
morale que l’Inde résume dans les noms de guru et de Sisya. Et 
puisque A. V. W. Jackson est le président, je crois, de la réunion, 
unissons-nous pour pousser un triple Hurrah! addressé & sa Trimirti 
de vieil ami, de savant, et d’administrateur, image accompli de la 
perfection sous ces trois aspects. 

J’espére qu’au retour tu nous traceras devant notre Société un 
tableau des multiples activités de l’orientalisme americain, tel que tu 
l’auras vu a l’oeuvre. Dis & nos confréres que s’ils passent par Paris, 
ils nous fassent le plaisir d’assister 4 quelqu’une de nos séances. A 
défaut du président inimitable que fut Emile Senart, l’incarnation de 
“Vhonnéte homme” & la frangaige, ils y trouveront d’éclatants souve- 
nirs entretenus avec piété et une tradition de large humanisme qui 
survivra aussi longtemps qu’il y aura une culture francaise. 


Professor ANTOINE MEILLET, of the Collége de France: Sur la chronolo- 
gie des langues indo-européennes. Remarks by Professor N. Schmidt. 

La découverte de nouvelles langues indo-européennes, le tokharien et 
le hittite, a posé un probléme qui n’a pas encore été assez envisagé: 
celui des dates différentes auxquelles les langues du groupe se sont 
détachées du tronec commun. Les langues qui occupent les extrémités 
du groupe indo-européen, l’indo-iranien, d’une part, le celtique et 
l’italique, de l’autre, se sont détachées plus t6t que les langues de la 
région centrale, plus t6t notamment que le grec et le germanique. 


The session adjourned at 1 P. M. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order at 2.55 o’clock on Thursday 
afternoon at Trinity College, and the reading of papers was imme- 
diately begun. 
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Professor Mary I. Hussey, of Mount Holyoke College: A statuette of 
Ur-Nanshe. Remarks by Professors Worrell and Duncan. 


Professor R. P. DoueHerty, of Yale University: Archaeological aspects 
of an Arabian city. Remarks by Professor Hitti. 

Archaeological information with regard to Teimf in Arabia is not 
extensive, but that which is available throws considerable light upon 
its history. Views revealing facts concerning both ancient Témf and 
modern Teim& will be shown. 


Professor LeRoy WATERMAN, of the University of Michigan: Excavation 
at Seleucia on the Tigris by the University of Michigan-Toledo Expedition. 
Remarks by Dr. E. Schmidt and by Professors Sprengling, Hitti, and 
Dougherty. 

A brief report on the character of the site, its determination and 
the cities involved, and a summary of the work already done, with 
reference more especially to the season just closed. 


Dr. Nicnotas N. Martinovircu, of New York City: Some Oriental 

specimens in the Philadelphia Museum. Remarks by Professor Sprengling. 

Pennsylvania Museum—carved plaster wall, Seljuks, about 1050 

A.D. University Museum—bowl, Mamluks, 1345; carved stone wall, 

Timurids and Kara-Koyunlu, 1466; manuscript of Jami, 1487; a mask 

with Arabic inscription, from Congo; Byzantine plumb seals, 5th-13th 
centuries. 


‘Miss Heten E. Fernawp, of the Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: A new Chinese bronze in the University Museum, Philadelphia. 
Remarks by Mr. Menzies. 

Notes on an early Tsun, its decoration, inscription, patination, and 
analysis of alloy. 


Professor W. NorMAN Brown, of the University of Pennsylvania: Medi- 
aeval miniature painting in Western India. Remarks by Professor Ed- 
gerton. 

The Indian precursor of the Rajput and Mughal schools of miniature 
painting is the type flourishing in Western India illustrated by pre- 
served specimens from the early 12th century on. There is now suffi- 
cient material available to justify a provisional sketch of the history 
of that art. It falls easily into two periods, the “ palm leaf” and the 
“ paper ”, distinguished externally by the character of the surface on 
which the paintings were executed, internally by subject matter and 
style. Within these two major groups minor divisions may be noticed. 


Dr. Ertcu Scumunt, of the University of Chicago: The excavations at 
Alishar. 
Professor CHARLES S. BrapENn, of Northwestern University: Modern 
tendencies in Japanese religions. 
The impact of the modern world upon Japan is producing some 
highly interesting effects upon religion. Three main currents may be 
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noted: (1) a reactionary movement within Shinto, manifesting itself 
in the rapid rise and spread of new Shinto sects; (2) a notable revival 
of Buddhism, revealing itself chiefly in an emphasis upon the social 
values of religion; (3) a notable humanistic trend closely allied to a 
like trend in Western nations. An all-religions conference unites 
Shinto, Buddhism and Christianity in practical, codperative effort in 
social reform. 


At this point the Corresponding Secretary read a letter from 
President Morgenstern regretting his inability to attend the meet- 
ing of the Society. 

Professor NATHANIEL ScHMIpT, of Cornell University: The Hittite 
origin of Attis. 


Professor GrorcE W. Brices, of Drew University: Note on the body of 
Kabir. 


The session adjourned at 5.40 P. M. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order at 9.30 o’clock on Friday 
morning at Trinity College. 


It was announced that the directors had decided to hold the next 
meeting at Princeton, New Jersey, on April 7, 8, and 9, 1931. 


The Corresponding Secretary submitted a proposal by the India 
Society of London for collaboration with the American Oriental 
Society on the following terms: 

(a) That a regular exchange should take place between the So- 
cieties of notices ordinarily sent out to members, including lists of 
members (the purpose of this list will be seen from (c) ). 

(b) That a copy of the journal of each society should be sent 
regularly to the other. 

(c) That members of each society should be permitted to attend 
the meetings of the other. 

On motion it was voted to collaborate with the India Society in 
accordance with the above terms submitted in the India Society’s 
letter of 4 April, 1930. 

In the absence of its chairman, Dr. Sheldon H. Blank, the Cor- 
responding Secretary reported for the Committee on Enlargement 
of Membership and Resources. 

Professor Dougherty, for the Committee on the Library of An- 
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cient Semitic Inscriptions, reported that the first volume, Professor 
Barton’s “ Sumerian and Akkadian Royal Inscriptions,” was pub- 
lished and that an attempt was being made to raise funds for the 
publication of another, the manuscript of which was in hand. 

Professor W. Norman Brown, chairman of the Committee on 
an American School for Indo-Iranian Research, made the following 
report : 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AN AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR INDO- 
TRANIAN RESEARCH 


During the year that has passed since the last meeting of the American 
Oriental Society, the affairs of this school have passed more than before 
into the hands of the American Council of Learned Societies. This Council, 
in December, 1929, called a meeting in New York of interested scholars, 
men whose advice based on experience acquired in operating other schools 
was desired, and several members of the Council’s Advisory Board. At 
that conference the endorsement given this School by the Council in 1928 
was extended into consideration of practical means for launching the school. 
A tentative plan of operation for the first year and budget were adopted, 
and a recommendation was made to the Council that a committee be 
appointed by the Council to further the affairs of the School. The Council 
has appointed this committee, with eight members, most of them belonging 
’ to the American Oriental Society, and voted a sum of money to defray the 
expenses of the committee’s operation; and the committee has drawn up 
a tentative budget for a three-year period, secured additional pledges of 
money, and is working to secure further support. The tentative plan of 
organization of the School provides for adequate representation of the 
American Oriental Society in the conduct of the School. 


‘On motion Professor Brown’s report was accepted with hearty 
thanks for his hard work and efficient leadership. 


REPORT ON THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


In the absence of Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff, representative of the 
Society on the American Schools of Oriental Research, the Corre- 
sponding Secretary read his report: 


Important works of excavation and exploration have been carried on, by 
the School at Jerusalem or with its codéperation. 

The outstanding event of the year was the promise by the Rockefeller 
Foundation to contribute to our Schools, dollar for dollar, as much money 
as may be raised toward supporting and advancing their work during the 
next seven years, up to $250,000.00; and in addition the Foundation has 
made to the Schools a generous grant of money for each of these seven 
years, which can be appropriated to our work of research. 
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Thus the American Schools of Oriental Research are enabled to proceed 
with greater confidence with plans for development, in the completion of 
the Jane Dows Nies Memorial Building at Jerusalem, the revival of the 
Joseph Henry Thayer Memorial Fellowship, the establishment of an En- 
dowment Fund, the better support of the Director and Annual Professors, 
and the furtherance of research work. 

It is hoped that the valued interest and codperation of the American 
Oriental Society in the work of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
will be continued and extended. 


The following decisions were reached by the Trustees at their annual 
meeting: 


1. That the unfinished wing of the Jane Dows Nies Memorial Building 
in Jerusalem be completed, and $10,000, or as much of it as may be re- 
quired, was appropriated for that purpose. 

2. That the Joseph Henry Thayer Memorial Fellowship be revived, be- 
ginning with the academic year 1930-31 with a stipend of $1500. For this 
the amount mentioned was appropriated. 

3. That the salary of the Director of the Jerusalem School be raised 
from $3,000 to $5,000 a year. 

4. That the stipends of the Annual Professors in the schools at Jeru- 
salem and Baghdad be raised from $1,000 to $2,000 a year. 

5. That all money contributed by our Patrons, supporting institutions, 
and others be set aside for endowment. 

6. That the Executive Committee be authorized at its discretion to 
expend the balance of the grant from the Rockefeller Foundation in research 
work in connection with the two Schools. 


The following were among the appointments made: 


Prof. E. A. Speiser (Pennsylvania), as Field Director of the Baghdad 
School for 1930-31. 

Prof. R. P. Dougherty (Yale), as Annual Professor of the Baghdad School 
for 1932-33. 


On motion it was voted to accept the report. 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


In the absence of the delegates, Professors Gottheil and Mont- 
gomery, the Corresponding Secretary read the report. 


The twelfth meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies was 
held in New York City on January 31 and February 1, 1930,—the first 
occasion of a full two days’ session. It was attended by your two Dele- 
gates, as also by Secretary Ogden. 

The Council transacted a vast amount of business, all of which had been 
carefully digested and prepared by the Permanent Secretary, Dr. Leland, 
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and his staff, the Executive Committee, and the Advisory Board. The 
American Anthropological Association was admitted to membership. The 
sentiment was expressed that the Council had about attained its proper 
limits. A revision of the Constitution and By-Laws was approved, subject 
to the action of the constituent societies. 

The meetings were marked with great vim and interest in consequence 
of the auspicious outlook of the Council with the munificent gifts that have 
been made to it by several national Funds. With these marks of credit 
the Council realized that it had established itself firmly as a national 
agency in behalf of the humanities. Votes of thanks were passed to the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
the General Education Board and the Rockefeller Foundation for their 
generous grants. 

The budget approved by the Council amounted to $170,279. These allot- 
ments include the new appropriation of $40,000 for Research Fellowships 
in the Humanities, and the continuance of the Grants in Aid of Research, 
to which $20,000 is assigned. Of particular interest to this Society is the 
appropriation of $10,000 for the Committee on the Promotion of Chinese 
Studies, and that of $750 for the expenses of the Committee on an Ameri- 
can School of Indic and Iranian Studies. The Council is also subsidizing 
the Linguistic Institute of America. 

A vote of interest to this Society in view of its projected series of publi- 
cations was to the effect that the Executive Committee be authorized to 
spend $10,000 “for a study of the publication problems of the constituent 
societies of the Council, and for emergency assistance to the publication 
activities of said societies recommended by the Advisory Board.” 

On inquiry of Dr. Gottheil it was stated that the Committee on a Cata- 
logue of Foreign Manuscripts in the American Depositories does not now 
include Oriental manuscripts in its purview. Our Society should press this 
need before the Council. 

Of the Small Grants allotted to scholars the following are of interest to 
our Society: to Prof. W. F. Albright, for an archaeological survey of Pales- 
tine; to Prof. D. S. Blondheim, for Vol. 2 of his “ French Glosses in 
Rashi”; to Prof. S. A. B. Mercer, for a critical Ethiopic text of Ecclesi- 
astes; of Larger Grants: to Prof. W. A. Heidel, for a study of Egyptian 
influence upon Greek scientific thought; to Dr. N. N. Martinovitch, for an 
edition and translation of the works of Mihri Khatun and materials for a 
study of the old Turkish theater; to Mr. A. W. Hummel for a translation 
of a Chinese historical compilation. A Research Fellowship was granted to 
Mr. S. N. Kramer of the University of Pennsylvania for study of the results 
of excavations on the site of ancient Nineveh,—which will be pursued by 
him next year as a Fellow of the School in Baghdad. 

The Council has published a Summary of Activities in 1929, giving a 
brief account of its activities. This and the quarterly Bulletin can be had 
at its office, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


On motion it was voted to accept the report. 
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On motion it was unanimously voted to elect Mr. Wilfred H. 
Schoff of the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, to succeed him- 
self as representative of the Society on the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. 


RATIFICATION OF THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
CouNCcIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Leaflets giving the existing and amended constitutions having 
been distributed among the members present, the Corresponding 
Secretary reminded the members that the amended constitution 
had been proposed to the constituent societies at the annual meet- 
ing of the Council in January, 1930 (Bulletin of the A. C. L. S., no. 
13, pp. 19-20). 

On motion it was voted to ratify the new constitution of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

The Corresponding Secretary read an invitation from the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis to the members of the 
Oriental Society to attend the 50th anniversary sessions of the 
former at the Union Theological Seminary, New York, in 
December. 

On motion it was voted to accept the invitation on behalf of the 
Society. 

On motion the following minute was adopted: 


Resolved, that the American Oriental Society hereby expresses its belief 
in the importance of securing and preserving in its archives such docu- 
ments as may illustrate the history of the Society and the development of 
Oriental scholarship in America, particularly those in the form of letters 
and unpublished manuscript material which members may be willing to 
turn over to the Society; and resolved further, that the officers of the 
Society be authorized to take such action as may be best fitted to bring 
this resolution to the attention of the individual members of the Society. 


Professor Olmstead told the members present of the plans of the 
newly organized American Institute for Persian Art and Archae- 
ology to make a survey of Persian art and to join in a Conference 
on Persian Art to be held in London in the winter of 1930-31. 

On motion it was voted to express to the American Institute 
for Persian Art and Archaeology the interest and good wishes of 
the Society. 
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APPOINTMENT OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


The President announced the appointment of the following to 
constitute the Committee on Arrangements for the next annual 
meeting: Professors Hitti, Bender, Rowley, Shear, Zwemer, and 
Dr. Gehman, and the Corresponding Secretary ex officio. 

As a Committee on the Nomination of officers for the year 1931 
he appointed President Morgenstern, and Professors G. W. Briggs 
and Hodous. 

As Auditors he appointed Professors Dougherty and Latourette. 

On motion the following minute was unanimously adopted by a 
rising vote: 


Resolved, that the American Oriental Society and its Middle West 
Branch, at the conclusion of their first meeting held in the Dominion of 
Canada, desire to express to their hosts in Toronto their hearty apprecia- 
tion of the cordial hospitality and of the perfect arrangements which have 
helped to make the meeting an exceptionally agreeable and valuable one; 
and further 


Resolved, that the cordial thanks of the Society be extended to Trinity 
College, Victoria College, and Wycliffe College for the use of their build- 
. ings; to the University of Toronto and its President, Sir Robert Falconer, 
for the luncheon given the Society on Thursday and for the President’s 
friendly welcome; to Chancellor Wallace of Victoria University for his 
delightful address at the dinner Thursday evening; to the local Committee 
of Arrangements for their faithful and devoted attention to the welfare of 
the members in arranging the program; to the Faculty Union of the 
University of Toronto, the Women’s Union of Victoria College, and the 
University Women’s Club, for their courtesy in extending facilities to 
our members. 


The following minute was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, that the Society record, and express to the Conference on Far 
Eastern Studies, its sense of satisfaction at the progress that is being 
made in that branch of Oriental studies, and its hope that the community 
of interest of all Orientalists will be more completely realized and 
further strengthened by continued association of the Conference on Far 
Eastern Studies with the American Oriental Society in their annual meet- 
ings. 


The Corresponding Secretary read the following letter to the 
Society from Professor Lanman: 
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21 April, 1930. 


To the Members of the American Oriental Society in Session at Toronto, 





By the kindness of their Corresponding Secretary, 
Dr. Charles J. Ogden. 


It is matter of deep regret for me that I can not be with you this 
week in bodily presence. To be with you in svirit,—that I confi- 
dently expect; for I am quite well, just back indeed from my daily 
row on the Charles River. But the proofs of the Pali text and Eng- 
lish translation of the Sutta Nipata, or Collectany of Buddha’s Dis- 
courses, now all in type at the Oxford University Press, are crowding 
me hard. 

And so I am trusting the kindness of our faithful Corresponding 
Secretary, Doctor Ogden, to give you my heartiest wishes for a socially 
pleasant and substantially profitable meeting at Toronto, Our 
Society’s chief aim is—as I take it—to help onward the great work 
of enabling the East and the West to understand each other. If that 
was a weighty fact when this Society was founded, in 1842, how much 
more so now, after eight and eighty years, when Orient and Occident 
are become near neighbors! 

It was in the days of Edward Elbridge Salisbury and William 
Dwight Whitney and Theodore Dwight Woolsey and James Hadley, 
in 1876, that my membership began. To me it was indeed a privilege 
to meet the bearers of these illustrious names. The meetings were 
held mostly at Boston or New Haven. Boston was the birth-place of 
the Society. And Yale was her true foster-mother. Only seldom did 
we venture into the provinces, to such remote outlying seats of learn- 
ing as New York or even Princeton. Our sessions were dignified and 
impressive; and the “ Arrangements ” (as we called them) were very 
simple. Not until the meeting for May 15, 1891, at Boston, when 
the papers reached the number of three-and-thirty, did we have a 
printed program. President Eliot of Harvard invited us to take 
luncheon at his house in the College Yard. For years, President 
Gilman of Baltimore was our tactful and helpful presiding officer. 

As I may not bring a paper, I should like to say a few words about 
the work which occasions my absence. The Sutta Nipita is one of 
the very oldest books of the Buddhist canon. It is to be issued in 
the manner of the Loeb Classical Library, and as volume 37 of the 
Harvard Oriental Series. The Pali text is on the left-hand page, and 
the corresponding matter of the English translation faces it. For 
works of the literature of India, this may be called a new departure. 
I have great hopes for its usefulness. 

The contents are as near to primitive and unsophisticated Buddhism 
as we are likely to get. The sternest morality, moderation of one’s 
wishes, unflinching courage, resolute will, the charity that suffereth 
long and is kind,—these make a code of ethics of which I believe that 
Jesus and Saint Paul would have approved. Gotama Buddha was 
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honest, unselfish, clean-minded; a manly and mighty servant, not 
only of his own day and generation, but also of the generations of 
nigh five-and-twenty centuries that have followed. I do not think 
Buddha would have claimed for Buddhism the name of a religion. 
He himself calls it a Teaching. And here in a dozen words or less, is 
the pith of it all. It is his Doctrine or (to use Chaucer’s word) his 


Lore: 

Not to do evil; Sabba-papass’ a-karanan; 
To abound in good works; Kusalass’ tipasampada ; 
To cleanse one’s own heart ;— Sa-citta-pariyodapanan ;— 


This is the Teaching of the Buddhas. Etan Buddhana’ sasanan. 


A few days ago, poring over the comment of the great scholiastic, 
Buddha-ghosa, I found this little remark of three words, tucked away 
in the lumbering commentary: patipatti-siran hi sisanan, For prac- 
tise is the very heart-wood of the Teaching. 

Goodness is goodness. And when Chaucer describes his Parson, he 
unwittingly repeats Buddha-ghosa, and says: 


But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taughte, and first he folwed it himselve. 
Prologue 527. 


The translation, in blank verse, is English of uncommon vigor and 
beauty, and is from the hand of the Right Honourable, the Lord 
Chalmers, sometime of His Britannic Majesty’s Treasury, later for 
several years the Governor of Ceylon, and now Master of Peterhouse, 
the oldest college (founded 1257) of Cambridge, Old England. 

A number of our members were so fortunate as to come to know 
personally Lord Chalmers as the President of the Oriental Congress 
at Oxford in 1928. And it is a happy thing that he is joining hands 
with us Americans to further a tolerant and friendly—yes—and 
sympathetic understanding between the Occident and the Orient. 


On motion it was unanimously voted to send to Professor Sylvain 
Lévi, President of the Société Asiatique, greetings and the thanks 
of the Society for the cordial messages sent by him through Pro- 
fessor Meillet. 


BusINEss SESSION OF THE MippLE WEsT BRANCH 


The Middle West Branch met independently at 9.35 Friday 
morning in the Library of Trinity College, with its President, Dr. 
Caroline Ransom Williams, in the chair. 

The Treasurer of the Branch, Professor Sellers, made the follow- 
ing report: 
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Deficit reported at the last meeting. ....... $19.16 
Expenditures: 

a aaa a a a a ae a a a $1.50 
a ee a ee ee ee 1.00 

2.50 

21.66 

Received from the Treasurer of the Society. ... . 19.16 

ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee 2.50 


The nominating committee, consisting of Professors Kellogg, 
Fuller, and Malone, reported its recommendations. The following 
officers for 1930-31 were elected: 


President: Professor Moses Buttenwieser. 

Vice-President: Professor Charles S. Braden. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Professor O. R. Sellers. 

Members of the Executive Committee: Dr. Caroline Ransom Williams 
and Professor Buckler. 


The time of the next meeting, to be held at Oberlin, was left 
with the executive committees. 

It was voted that the Executive Committee be authorized to ex- 
tend the time allowed for illustrated papers dealing with new 
material from excavations. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

The session of the Society was continued in two sections, the 
following papers were read in the Near East section: 


Dr. LupLow Butt, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art: The phrase 
ir-t myt-t in Problems 4 and 5 of the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus. Re- 
marks by Professors Sprengling and Buckler. 

Gunn (J. Z. A. vol. xii, p. 129) rightly recognizes for the first time 
the presence of this phrase in these problems, but I believe he is wrong 
in considering it an error for ir-t my hpr, which occurs in the four 
other associated problems (Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 6). The anticipatory 
statement of result, which occurs only in Nos. 4 and 5 out of the 
group, makes the use of ir-t myt-t natural. 


Professor THEOPHILE J. Meek, of the University of Toronto: The gram- 
matical and poetical structure of Isaiah 41: 2a. Remarks by Professors 
Duncan, Fuller, Worrell, Sprengling and Sellers. 

An examination of previous interpretations of the passage shows that 
™y has been universally misconstrued. Comparison with Isa. 42: 6 


and 45:13 shows conclusively that the word is in the adverbial ac- 
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cusative and the line is to be translated in 3:3 meter as follows: 
“Who has raised up one from the east, | calling him in righteousness 
to his service? ” 


Professor Ovip R. Setters, of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago: Cain and the ground. Remarks by Professors Worrell, Meek, 
Fuller, Hitti, and N. Schmidt, and Dr. A. J. Levy. 

Before the flood in OT there are three recipients of blessings (crea- 
tures made in the fifth day, man, and the seventh day) and three 
recipients of curses (the snake, the ground, and Cain). Though 
nearly all recent commentators and translators have interpreted 
min-hé~diddmé in Gen. 4,'11 as “away from the ground” or “by the 
ground,” there is good reason for translating it “more than the 
ground,” with Jerome (?), Hezel, Lange. In v. 14 Cain says, “ Thou 
hast driven me today from the face of the ground; ” but this, like 
other statements in the verse, is hyperbole. 


Dr. MEHMET AGA-OGLU, of the Detroit Institute of Arts: Some unknown 
Mohammedan illustrated manuscripts in the library of the Topkapu Sarayi 
Museum at Stamboul. Remarks by Professors Sprengling, Hitti, Duncan, 
Worrell and Buckler, and Dr. Bull. 


Dr. ABRAHAM J. Levy, of the College of Jewish Studies, Chicago: Bibli- 
cal notes: (a) Amos 2:7a; (b) Amos 6:1-2. Remarks by Professor Hitti. 
(a) Taa. #f-8uf, tread, crush. bé-ré8, with haughtiness (cf. 
bé-ga’aud, lit. with head up; ef. also nas@ r6%, hérfm ré%); upon the 
dust of the earth is a gloss to has-safim. 7 af. dérek ‘anayim, the 
way, path or manner of the humble (cf. dérek hatta’im, way, path or 
manner of the wicked). Read iittd they turn to, they act, for 


M jattd. 
has-safim bé-r68 dallim ué-dérek ‘andyim iitta 


Those who crush the poor haughtily, 
and to the path of the humble they turn. 


(b) In 6:laa has-sa’anannim, those who are at ease, needs no change 
according to G; ciiién, a fortress, a citadel (cf. Arab. ciydn, flint, rock 
and Mod. Arab. gayuwana, surround a thing with a wall, preserve, 
enclose, cf. also Heb. cir, séla‘, rock, fort and Psalm 125, 1); conse- 
quently this word needs not to be changed. Mount of Samaria was 
fortified and therefore it was besieged for three years. 6:1b8 @- of 
-bd'Aa, but, to connect contrasting ideas (cf. Brown & Driver Heb. Lex. 
of OT 252); bu’ be equal, be of same level (cf. Arab. by’, be equal) ; 
lihém to them, referring to nations in previous hemistich. Israel has 
been equal to other nations instead of being superior to them. In 
6:2b Amos compares the House of Israel to other nations, Calneh, 
Hamath Rabbah and Gath of the Philistines; v.2ca is a gloss to v.2b. 


The section on the Near East adjourned at 12.15 p. M. 
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The following papers were read in the section on the Far East 
which met in Alumni Hall of Victoria College: 


Miss Nancy Lee Swann, of the Gest Chinese Research Library, McGill 
University: The Empress Jeng (2nd century A.D.): was she or was she 
not a tool in the hands of powerful leaders? 

Through the early death of the Emperor Ho fy #, in 105 A. D., 
his twenty-five year old empress became regent for her three months’ 
old son. This baby emperor lived less than a year longer, but, sup- 
ported by the military power of her elder brother, she set a twelve 
year old nephew of the emperor Ho upon the throne, and continued 
her regency. 

From all too brief accounts of this period in western historical sources 
it is usually taken for granted that the empress 7'éng Sh k ja was 
only a tool in the hands of powerful leaders. The records in the Hou 
Han Shu A re i reveal, however, that the call of eunuchs to power 
was begun by the emperor Ho before she herself was empress, and 
that the open corruption and bribery by women and eunuchs at the 
court of the Eastern Han dynasty during her lifetime was under the 
protection of the emperor An after her regency was officially ended. 
In fact she was a woman well qualified for responsible position, and 
not until her death in 121 A. D. did the emperor An gain full control 
of imperial powers. 


Mr. CHARLES S. GARDNER, of the Survey of Materials and Facilities for 
Chinese Studies: The romanization of Chinese. 

The Wade system of romanization of Chinese has heretofore been 
widely but unwillingly adopted as the best available escape from con- 
fusion of less scientific systems. Devised seventy years ago for stu- 
dents in China, it is phonetically incomplete and badly adapted to 
general requirements. Improvements can now be advantageously intro- 
duced by conservative revision in accordance with phonetic principles, 
without any radical break with existing practice. A revised system 
can thus be obtained at once phonetically complete, entirely consistent, 
and in much closer harmony with actual pronunciation. 


The Rev. JAMES MELLON MENziIEs, of Changteho, N. Honan, China: 
Oracle Bones of the Waste of Yin. 


The following papers were read by title: 


Professor NATHANIEL J. REIcH, of the Dropsie College: The last docu- 
ment of the last of the Ptolemies. 

A dated stela in Demotic script, hitherto unknown. The last docu- 
ment of the reign of Cleopatra and her son Caesarion. Description. 
Contents. , 

Dr. Juttus L. Srecer, of the University of Chicago: A defense of the 
Massorah: the Peshitta and hermeneutics. 
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Dr. BarucH WEITZEL, of Philadelphia: The origin of the formation of 
the numerals 20 to 90 in the Semitic and Hamitic languages with special 
regard to Egyptian. 

The difficulties of the Semitic grammars in explaining the formation 
of the cardinal numerals of the decades are solved by the Egyptian. 


Professor Moses BUTTENWIESER, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
crisis of the year 345 B. C. and the Psalms it inspired. 


Professor Ira M. Price, of the University of Chicago: Some light from 
Ur touching Lagash. Printed in the JourNnaL 50. 150-158. 


Dr. Hirscu L. Gorpon, of the Jewish Teachers Seminary, New York: 
Rabbinical references to early basilicas and stoas in the Near East. 

None of the early basilicas and stoas as defined by Vitruvius are 
extant and their descriptions in early writings are meagre. Their 
first appearance and geographical extent are still unknown with cer- 
tainty. About forty references to these architectural types are found 
in the Bible, works of Josephus, Mishnah, gemaras, agaddic and 
halachic midrashim describing their plans, forms and uses in Pales- 
tine, Egypt, Syria and Persia. Attention is particularly directed to 
King Solomon’s armory (House of the Forest of Lebanon), the pal- 
aces of Xerxes and the temple of Herod. 


Professor E. A. SPEIseR, of the University of Pennsylvania: Were the 
ancient Gutians really blond and Indo-European? 

Assyriologists and students of Oriental history have been operating 
for a number of years with an allegedly safe theory that the Gutians, 
who played an important part in the history of Mesopotamia from the 
third millennium onwards, were a fair-complexioned people. Of late 
there has been a tendency to base important theories on that assump- 
tion. Fair complexion is said to be characteristic of the Indo-Euro- 
peans, hence the Gutians are looked upon by some scholars as early 
representatives of the former. In fact, the subject bids fair to upset 
some of the best attested conclusions as regards Indo-European origins. 

Upon closer examination the Gutian claim to blondness is seen to 
rest on the flimsiest foundations. There is only one contract in which 
mention is made of Gutian slaves who are described as namruti; this 
inconclusive passage has been the sole basis for all the far-reaching 
theorizing. In reality, namru has nothing to do with complexion. The 
word is a synonym of damqu ‘ good,’ ‘able,’ etc. It shows that the 
contract called for capable slaves, without drawing the color line in 
any way whatever. 


President JULIAN MorGENSTERN, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
origin, date, and religious and social background of Biblical laws of the 
type of Exodus 21. 15-17. 

This paper will endeavor to show that laws of this peculiar type, 
in which the protasis of the condition is expressed by the participle as 
the subject, and the penalty imposed, almost invariably the death 
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sentence, is expressed by the imperfect, third singular, reenforced by 
the infinitive absolute, are the product of the early post-exilic period, 
of priestly origin, and result from some form of consultation of the 
oracle. 


Professor W. A. IRwIn, of the University of Toronto: The Menorah. 
That the seven-branched candlestick appeared first in post-exilic 
times is well known. What prompted its rise? It seems probable that 
its symbolism represents a Persian and its form a Babylonian in- 
fluence upon Judaism. 


Dr. BERTHOLD LauFER, of the Field Museum of Natural History: Chi- 
nese editions of the Tripitaka, with special reference to the Gest Chinese 
Research Library at McGill University. 


Professor W. F. Atspricut, of the Johns Hopkins University: The 
Canaanite deities Rashap-Makal and ‘Anat-tAshtart. 

The excavations of Alan Rowe for the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum at Beth-shan have revolutionized our knowledge of Canaanite 
religion in practically every direction. In this paper particular atten- 
tion is devoted to the principal deities of Bethshan, Rashap-Makal and 
his consort tAnat-tAshtart. Rashap-Makal is now proved to be pri- 
marily the god of the underworld, as I have already tried to show in 
the Haupt Anniversary Volume, pp. 143 ff. ‘Anat was originally the 
goddess of fate, as I maintained in AJSZ 1924-5, 173 ff., and in that 
capacity was a chthonic deity (goddess of the underworld and of 
fecundity), represented in serpent form (or with a serpent coiled 
about her legs), as pointed out by Pére Vincent. While the names 
Rashap, Makal, ‘Anat are all Canaanite (Hebrew), having etymolo- 
gies which will be duly discussed in this paper, the deities themselves 
correspond closely to the Babylonian Nergal and Ereshkigal (Mam- 
mitu). 


Professor LeRoy C. Barrer, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian 
Atharva Veda, Book Fifteen. Printed in the JourRNAL 50. 43-73. 


Professor FRANK R. BLAKE, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) 
Varieties of the case of the direct object; (b) Semitic transitive verbs 
with intransitive form; (c) A new Tagalog grammar. 

(a) If we use case in the sense of case relationship as distinguished 
from case form it becomes evident that the direct object of a transi- 
tive verb in any language stands in a variety of relationships to the 
verb, or that the so-called case of the direct object really comprises a 
number of cases. The direct object may be: 1. something on which 
the verb produces an actual physical or mental effect (objects of kill, 
cut, advise, compel, etc.)—2. something on which a positional change 
is effected (objects of put, move, give, take, etc.)—3. something that 
results from the action (objects of make, write, elect, think, etc.) —4. 
something that is predicated of subject (objects of mean, denote, repre- 
sent, etc.) —5. something with reference to which the subject feels or 
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acts (objects of love, see, inherit, precede, ascend, ride, obey, 
etc. )—etc. 

(b) The so-called intransitive forms are, as has been long recog- 
nized, usually stative in meaning, and verbs having these forms may be 
not only intransitive in construction but also transitive. Many of 
these transitive verbs are really stative in meaning, the object indi- 
cating, as above in 5, something with reference to which the subject 
feels or acts; e. g., Arab. sami‘a ‘ hear’, Eth. re*ia ‘see’, Arab. yaritha 
‘inherit’, Heb. iirkab ‘ride’, etc. This difference in form between 
these verbs and other transitive verbs indicates a recognition on the 
part of the Semites of one of the differences in meaning referred to in 
the preceding abstract. 

(c) This grammar is a posthumous work by a native Tagalog, Pedro 
Serrano Laktaw, author of a Spanish-Tagalog and a Tagalog-Spanish 
Dictionary, published in Manila last year (1929). The work is in 
Spanish and follows in general the lines laid down by the old Spanish 
grammars, especially that of Totanes, tho the treatment is fuller and 
many things are more clearly stated. 


Dr. WitL1AM J. CHAPMAN, of New Boston, Mass.: The earliest kings of 
Uruk according to Hellenistic sources. 


According to Berossus, as reported by Alexander Polyhistor, the 
first two postdiluvian kings were Evéchoos (= Sevechoros, in Aelian), 
for 2400 years, and Chomasbolos, for 2700 years. The former is clearly 
the Enmerkar of the cuneiform text W.-B. 444, and Chomasbolos 
should be MeskingaSer, with a metathesis of syllables: Mes-ki(n)- 
gaSer = Ki(n)-mes-geraS = Chomasb(g)ol(r)os. It would appear 
that Polyhistor, and inferentially Berossus, ignored the first dynasty 
of Kish; transposed the reigns of Enmerkar and MeskingaSer, and 
either omitted or transposed the reigns of Lugal-banda and Dumuzi; 
for the third king is Péros,—evidently Gilgame%, since Iz-du-b(p) ar = 
Poros = Gilgamos (Aelian). If nos. 4-5 represent Lugal-banda and 
Dumuzi, which is possible, Onib(g)allos (6) will be Ur-‘Nungal, son 
of GilgameS’. Since the myth of Perseus is identical with that of 
GilgameS (cf. Hdt. VI. 54 for the equation of the two heroes in the 
time of Xerxes), a pre-Berossian transcription Péros = Perseus may 
have here displaced the more correct Gilgamos. 


Professor RICHARD GOTTHEIL, of Columbia University: Some fragments 
of Arabic medical works found in the Cairo Genizah. Printed in the 
JOURNAL 50. 112-124. 


Professor Grorce C. O. Haas, of the International School of Vedic and 
Allied Research: Studies in the philosophical portions of the Mahabharata. 


Professor W. R. Taytor, of the University of Toronto and the American 
Schools of Oriental Research: Recent epigraphic discoveries in Palestine: 


(a) 


A Samaritan synagogue-inscription from Gaza; (b) A new boundary- 


stone of Gezer. 


(a) More than fifty years ago a Samaritan inscription from an old 
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synagogue was discovered in Gaza, but the text was never published 
nor was its script studied. Soon afterwards the stone disappeared, 
and its loss is regretted by Professor J. A. Montgomery in his work 
The Samaritans. This winter it was my good fortune to discover this 
stone in a house in Jerusalem. The inscription is probably earlier 
than the sixth century A. D. and, therefore, one of the oldest Samari- 
tan inscriptions to be preserved to us. 

(b) A boundary-stone of Gezer was found built in the wall of a 
house in Jerusalem. It resembles most closely the stone discovered by 
Clermont-Ganneau in 1874 and now preserved in the Museum at Con- 
stantinople. The date of the stone is about the end of the second 
century B. C. 


Hon. JoHN DyNELEY Prince, of Columbia University: The language of 
the Brazilian Gypsies. Printed in the Journat 50. 139-143. 
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